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“THE FATE OF A NATION WILL ULTIMATELY DEPEND UPON 
THE GTH AND HEALTH OF THE POPULATION .’—acaconsfieid. 


Susceptibility to Take Infectious Diseases. 


Dr, W. B. CARPENTER, F.R.S., in one of a series of lectures, under 
theauspices of the National Health Society, in speaking of Zymotic 
di s (Infectious Diseases), such as Small-pox, &c., susceptibility 
to take them, he held, came in some cases -from a poisoned condition 
of the blood, arising from the body retaining seme portion of the wastes. 
These wastes, when not removed, were re-absorbed into the blood, and 
acted as ready soil from which disease would germinate. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 





BLOOD POISONS. The predisposing causes 
of disease, or, how to prevent a suscep- 
tibility to take disease. 


After suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with 
very great severity—in fact three of them could not have been more 
dangerous or critical—from a very extensive and careful observation, 
extending over a period of forty years, I am perfectly satisfied the 
“true cause” of fever is a disordered condition of the liver. The office 

e| of the liver is to cleanse the blood, as a scavenger might sweep the 
a ===| streets. When the liver is not working properly, a quantity of wastes 

a ‘ or effete matter is left floating in the blood. Under these circum- 
Which may be Prevented. stances, should the poe ocoprion | of fever, small-pox, &c., be absorbed, 
Read a large Illustrated Sheet given with each bottle of then the disease results; on the contrary, anyone whose liver and ether 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to precisely the 
same conditions as to the contagious influences, and yet escape the 
fever. This, I consider, explains the seeming mystery that some persons who are placed in circumstances. peculiarly 
favourable for the development of fever—who, in fact, live in the very midst of it—escape unscathed. This being the 
case, the importance of keeping the liver in order cannot be over-estimated ; and I have pleasure in directing attention 
to my FRUIT SALT, which, in the form of a pleasant beverage, will correct the action of the liver, and thus prevent 
the many disastrous consequences, not only as an efficient means of warding-off Fevers and malarious diseases, but as a 
remedy for,and preventive of, Bilious or Sick Headaches, Constipation, Vomiting, 7 hirst, Errors of Eating and Drinking, 
Skin Eruptions, Giddiness, Heartburn, &c. If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally known, 
no family would be without a supply. In many forms of fever, or at the commencement of any fever, ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT acts as a specific. No one can have a simpler or more efficient remedy; by its use the poison is thrown off and 
the blood restored to its healthy condition. 1 used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have 
every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, S.E. 


§ICK HEADACHE.— “After suffering for nearly two-and-a-half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 

and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by 
a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and Lefore I had finished one bottle I found it deing me a great deal of good, 
and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 
years.— Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited Testimonial from a gentleman, an 

F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, says: “1 have fora long time used ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT;’ 
I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of seaentary habits, especially such as exercise 
not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature without hazardous force. It acts, according to the 
quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink; and I am convinced that it does not 
wéaken when it stimulates.” 


SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, FEVERISH 
COLDS.—_DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, un- 
natural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood pcisons, 
biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot over-state its great 
value in keeping the blood pure and free ttn disease. 
‘THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score 
of abominable imitations are- immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original clesely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed 
in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMs. 
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Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
CAUTION. —scen imposed on by a worthless imitation, 





SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease: 


PREPARED “ONLY AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, SB, BY J. C) ENO'S PATENT. 
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Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatm 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I Sivhepps to to 
state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and Trade Mark. — 
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NEW SERIES. ‘GREATLY ENLARGED. 


THE WELCOME HOUR. 


A Monthly Lilustrated Magazine. for Young 
People, weeny: Reading; and Readers in 
General. Hy : 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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HE WELCOME HOUR is now well-known in 
every part of the world as a favourite com- 
panion for the leisuye; hours of old and young, so 
that we need not describe it at any length. If you 
are among its, subscribers, we are sure you like it. 
If you have not yet seen.it, our adviceis, ‘Go to 
the nearest bookseller, newsvendor, or railway 
bookstall, and get it,” 
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) NSUFFICIENCY j OR, jiow pHE was Mave WortHy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD,” 
“DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A DIVIDED HEART. 


“ On the earth below, in the heaven above, 
Nothing is left me now but love; 
Love, love, honour to love, 

I am loved, I am loved,—jubilate !, 
BULWER LyTTON. 


” 


ROM this time a new 
strain of thought and 
feeling mingled with 
Esther Lovell’s dreams 
and aspirations, and 
even with the twit- 
terings of her infant 
muse. She had found 
out her mother’s 
teachers; the Hall li- 
brary had yielded up 
the ghosts of them, 
and she brought the 

questionings of her heart to them to be answered, 

—its warm, live, human throbbings to them, to 

be chastened and subdued. 

But, alas, it was a very warm, live, human 
heart! Death to self and pleasure, and the 
grave of earthly hopes seemed strange and re- 
pulsive to it, and the accents of her new teachers 
fell sternly on her ear. Why must she leave 
desire to find rest, and why did they promise 
rest, and rest and rest, as if everybody was old 
and tired, and worn, when what one wanted was 
to be doing, and achieving, and pressing on, and 
making life and the world a foretaste of all that 
was good in the beautiful Beyond. Her un- 
exercised spiritual sense did not discern a spirit 
of mortification, that was as an ignis fatuus 
sprung from unwholesome human imaginings, 
and not from the joyous heart of God, with its 
infinite pulsing tenderness and universal sym- 
pathies, as revealed in Christ. Esther thought 
that she might not let herself rejoice in her 
youth; or let her heart cheer her during its 
bright, spring days. She thought that her 
ambition, and the shy affection that mingled 
with it, were both very dreadful things that she 
was called upon to exterminate and abolish 
utterly. The process meant self-annihilation, 
and only by annihilating self could she enter 
the kingdom of heaven. But she could not 
do this, at least not until she had satisfied her 





heart’s longings or been disappointed; so she 
grew frightened and miserable. She did not 
understand how God by His gentleness could 
make her great; or how He leads and transforms 
and renews those, who with the trustfulness and 
self-abandonment of little children, put them- 
selves in His hands, and ask to be shown the 
meaning of the Cross. Esther had read her 
Bible; but she had not sought the Scriptures as 
she was searching these old books, for the way 
to holiness, and happiness, and God. 

The result was not disgust with her teachers, 
but disgust with herself—we may almost say 
with religion—for being attainable only upon the 
mount of sacrifice. 

So she continued a far-off worshipper at its 
holy altars, invoking a far-off help; and she 
wrote many verses about the beauty of dying too 
young for anything in the world to have won 
the heart, or for any smile but a mother’s to 
have gladdened the eyes. 

As she read from the journal some of the ex- 
tracts that she thought most interesting to Lady 
Downes, it was easy for her ladyship to see the 
kind of impression they were making upon her; 
and though she rather distrusted it herself, she- 
was far too astute not to perceive the great 
advantage it might give to her, in certain 
difficulties which every year brought nearer. 
So she, too, took up the strain of entire self- 
renunciation, as earnestly as if it was the one 
thing necessary to salvation; arguing that the 
profound conviction of this had led men to 
build monasteries and convents, not perceiving 
that spiritual law did not need material bonds; 
that every mind was capable of being contented 
or discontented in that state of life into which 
it had pleased God to call it, and stultified desire 
and earnest devotion to duty were possible to. 
free-willed human beings, without being enforced 
by priests or superiors. 

Esther sighed, as in all simplicity she received 
from her the endorsement of this hard doctrine. 
The kernel of Popery was given to her, though 
the shell was thrown away, and she could not 
yet appropriate it, it was so exceedingly acrid and 
bitter. Having tasted it, she consciously and 
obstinately put it away for later use. It seemed 
to her, too, that whatever biographies or holy 
lives she read, all partook of the same spirit. 
The kingdom of heaven not only suffered vio- 
lence, but demanded it. There was always the 
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one thing to give up that was so hard. She 
knew what the one thing was to her, and if 
only this violence had not been required, she 
thought there was nothing else she would have 
strained at. But she must love her own love, 
and sing her own song, just as she must be 
Esther Lovell, and saint or sinner could not 
possibly be any one else. 

So, under protest, she loved her own love, and 
since she might not breathe it into any human 
ear, whispered it into the full heart of her 
mother nature; and the answer that she read in 
the eyes of stars and flowers, and young things 
full, like herself, of a palpitating life—if even 
they had not a soul—and the answer that she 
heard in the song of the lark which lifted him 
up to heaven’s gate, as she prayed -her song 
might upraise her when it grew strong enough, 
with the music of waters seeking the sea, and 
leaves answering to the winds’ lightest sigh, 
all seemed to take part with her, and coun- 
tenance her opposition to the kind of annihi- 
lation that she imagined she was called to. 

The blood flowed tumultuously through her 
veins; but while it did so, her thoughts shaped 
themselves into an irregular rhythmic dance. 
The fireseeds of new poems, the germs of 
thoughts that surely were strange and were all 
her own, made themselves felt. They would 
come up soon, she thought in her impatience. 
Her mind was like a hot-bed, covered with a 
tropical luxuriance of highly-coloured flowers 
and leaves. She was bewildered and delighted, 
not knowing weed from flower, or conceiving 
that they would wither inaday. All the flowers 
that grew on Ida, were, she thought immortal; 
and these upstarts from her own heart’s soil were 
of Ida, and would remain for her to entwine in 
imperishable wreaths. 

Her first translation of some Greek lines, 
given her by the vicar to try her ’prentice hand 
upon, had surprised him into words that were 
very like a tribute to her genius. Esther’s face 
flushed, and then turned very pale, showing 
how deep was the emotion that his words had 
stirred. 

“Yes, the lines deserve that I should praise 
them,” he repeated slowly; “‘I could not be so 
niggardly of praise as to return them to you with 
only the necessary corrections; but while you 
are rejoiced to know that you have talents, 


* Esther, remember the responsibility that they 


will bring upon you. While they will help you 
to get on in the world, they will largely 
increase your influence over others. How 
important, then, that you should consecrate 
them to God and to His service! You are 
aware, are you not, that another Confirmation is 
approaching? I hope that this year I may 
have the pleasure of preparing you for a 
yarticipation in its blessings and its privileges.” 





But, no, Esther absolutely shuddered, “I 
cannot yet,” she said. 

“Cannot! Why not? You are quite old 
enough. You know thatit is your duty to take 
on yourself the vows made for you in your 
baptism; and to receive the qualification which 
the Church prescribes for a part in the Holy 
Communion. What is it keeps you back ?” 

“Oh, many things. I will not give the 
required promise until I can do it seriously and 
in all sincerity.” 

“T think you must be raising imaginary 
difficulties, Esther? You are not called out of 
a forbidden path of life. You are not exposed 
to the fashion and allurements of the world. 
You are fenced about, and guarded, and have as 
free and innocent an existence as can be desired 
for any young girl. Depend upon it, it is the 
voice of the tempter that is upraised to forbid 
your Confirmation and the more sacred privileges 
this is intended to admit you into. If you have 
doubts you ought to confide them to me, that I 
may help you to fight them.” 

‘*Tt is not the voice of the tempter, it is the 
voice of my own conscience;” said Esther, in a 
low tone. “Have you not told us, sir, that 
Confirmation is no mere form; but that it ought 
to be the sign of a deliberate choice, and if I feel 
I can’t make that choice, or that making it I 
can’t give up some things that I might have to 
give up, then it would not be right for me to 
say so in the Church, would it ?” 

“My dear child, are you quite clear on the 
point of giving up? You may think that more 
is required of you than there really is. You are 
not required to wind yourself up to an impossible 
standard of human perfection, or to renounce 
all that is natural and pleasant to you. It is 
God’s will that you should be happy in this 
world as well as in the next—not miserable 
here that you may be happy there—as some 
people foolishly think. However, every heart has 
its own secrets,and I cannot judge of that which 
is a stumbling-block to you, unless I am ac- 
quainted with it. Perhaps it is nothing you are 
really required to surrender; but even if it is, all 
grace can be made to abound. Will you not 
give me your confidence, Esther, that I may 
know how to advise you ?” 

‘It is impossible,” she said, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

The vicar felt deeply concerned for her, and 
in his kindest and most fatherly manner tried 
to gain her confidence; but without success, and 
to his great disappointment, as well as Lady 
Downes’, Esther did not appear among the 
candidates that, that year, lightly or seriously, 
took their vows upon them, and were admitted 
to their first communion. 

Still he hoped that next year her difficulties 
might have resolved themselves, and that the 
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rite would be of all the more benefit to her from 
the seriousness with which she regarded it. He 
had more reason to mourn over those whom he 
suspected of rushing lightly in than over the 
occasional timid ones, who doubted their own 
sincerity, and trembled for their future stead- 
fastness. These, when the decisive step was 
taken would be all the more faithful to the pro- 
fession they had made. 

Esther’s long-delayed Confirmation was not 
only a mystery to the vicar and Lady Downes, 
it troubled and perplexed Lord Downes when 
he heard of it. He was a great deal away 
now, and Clievely saw but little of him. He 
was satisfying his thirst for foreign travel and 
adventure, and bringing with him, on his 
return to his home, the rich fruits of his busy 
brush. 

Lady Arabella mourned over his long absences; 
but now that her only daughter was married, 
consoled herself as best she could with long 
visits from Annie Portal and St. Johns’ sisters. 
Constant to a hope long deferred, she contrived 
that Alfred should often, on his return, find his 
cousin Annie acting a daughter’s part to her, 
and lighting with her flower-like youth and 
beauty the familiar haunts that others had left 
desolate; and Alfred always gave Annie a 
brother’s welcome, and a brother’s confidence. 
He walked and talked with her in the garden 
and park, he rode out with her as he did with 
Clara; but the old attachment promised less and 
less to ripen into love. 

Nevertheless, Annie Portal was his fate, said 
Lady Arabella, and she was determined to 
strain the threads in the web of destiny to its 
fulfilment. 

Esther Lovell, also, always heard her spoken 
of as the future lady of Clievely, when its master 
should have got over his restlessness and deter- 
mined to settle down to his duties. It was 
Esther’s lot to pass many an hour in her pre- 
sence at “The Fountains,”—many an hour that 
she had rather have been spared. Not that she 
did not love her—oh, no—who could help it ; 
but, then, she felt less worthy than ever of 
Confirmation when she was in her presence. 
Miss Portal was about the only lady who uni- 
formly treated her as if she were an equal. Yet 
her eyes often rested upon her with a very wistful, 
pained expression, and she seemed as if she was 
trying to like her. Esther little suspected that 
the sight of her hurt Miss Portal, as much as 
Miss Portal hurt her. 

Esther felt herself a lonely, miserable sinner, 
and did not hear her own litany so much as 
whispered by those tender lips that quivered with 
pain one moment and tried to smile the next. 

“This naughty girl won’t be confirmed,” 
Lady Downes said to the young lady, with a 
benevolent glance to the protégée; “I think you 
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must talk to her, Annie. You may be young 
enough to guide her and to help her.” 

“I cannot imagine why,” replied Annie. 
“Are you afraid of it, Esther? You have no 
need to be so long as you are sincere. Con- 
firmation was a great help tome. I have by me 
a letter that my cousin Lord Downes wrote 
to me, giving his own feelings about it. It is 
very simple and boyish compared to the style he 
writes in now, but for all that it is most 
beautiful. Next time I come here I will bring 
it with me, and read it to you, and perhaps the 
spark of his devotion will light your little 
candle.” She brought the letter, according to 
promise, and putting her arm through Esther’s, 
read to her as they walked in and out the 
flower-beds, and followed the winding serpents. 
Esther was keen to note the omission of certain 
passages, as being possibly too tender for her 
ear; then, as they sat on a seat of twisted 
boughs, with the green shade over them, Miss 
Portal said to her,— 

“ What do you think of that, Esther? Can 
you listen to it and yet wish to remain a mere 
unit in a congregation of outside worshippers; 
instead of being a declared follower of Jesus 
Christ and a lively, that is a living, member of 
His Church ?” 

“T cannot help myself at present,” said 
Esther. “It was quite different with his lord- 
ship; his mind was all made up. He had all 
that he wanted, and there was nothing in his 
way.” 

Miss Portal started. ‘‘Has anyone all that 
they want ? Is there not 


‘ A cross in every lot, 
And an earnest need for prayer?’ 


Tell me, dear Esther, what it is that troubles 
you, and keeps you back? Is it something you 
desire, and God won’t give ?” 

“T am sorry if I have made you think so, 
Miss Portal,” said Esther, in great confusion; 
“T wish I hadn’t to explain things, for there are 
secrets in my heart. I have hopes and aspira- 
tions that trouble me. Something in me wants 
a vent, and oughtn’t, I suppose, to want it. 
Everyone thinks my lot very happy, and I am 
not ungrateful; but if my life is not to bring 
me anything more than it does now, I can’t feel 
contented. Kindness is very good, but affection 
is better; and I want something in the world 
that I haven’t found yet. And, oh! I wish you 
hadn’t led me on to say so much. You will 
please never tell any one, or allude to it again.” 

“ You may show me your whole heart, Esther; 
I never will.” 

“T have said too much, and have nothing 
more to say,” returned Esther. 

“ You have said enough to show me how alike 
we are. I have often thought your position had 
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its difficulties, and was in some respects sad, 
Esther. Now, I am sure of it, you are born to 
something better, and you know it. What are 
only tastes in me, in you are powers; and yet 
you occupy an inferior position. However, your 
time will come. Your very desires may be pro- 
phecies : I think they will be. I believe I am 
doomed to sorrow in the future; but something 
tells me you are not. Already you are appre- 
‘ciated, and by those whose appreciation is worth 
much more than mine. So live in hope, dear ; 
and seek the kingdom of heaven first, or else the 
other things may not be added. God may keep 
them back to save you.” 

“Don’t you see that I cannot help myself ? 
If I sought the spiritual kingdom for that 
reason, my motive would not be pure.” 

“Be more simple, more like a child. Ask 
for it to be made pure. Ask that you may have 
‘Thy will be done’ in the heart.” 

“T cannot,” said Esther. “It would be 
hypocrisy, when I know all the time that it is 
my own will that I want.” 

Annie reasoned with her, but did not prevail. 
She was sorry, but she said to herself, “ I believe 
I can guess what is in her heart. I feel sure, too, 
there is more happiness in store for her than she 
now thinks possible. And, oh! I will try to be 
glad for her happiness, even if her lips drink of 
the cup that was promised to mine. She is more 
worthy of it than I am.” 

But when Lord Downes spoke to Esther on 
the subject, she was not communicative. 

* Perhaps in another year,” she said, vaguely, 
and he warned her against letting intellectual 
pursuits draw off her attention from the higher 
needs of the soul. ‘He knew the snare of 
earnest students,” he said, for he at once jumped 
to the conclusion that this was the net in which 
her feet were caught. 

Time and intercourse with the world had not 
only deepened Lord Downes’ character, it had 
emphasised the stamp of it. The shy youth now 
spoke and acted like a man who would have his 
way; and the little nook sacred to Esther at the 
Lodge was invaded by him as often as he thought 
good. 

Of course, he meant to be very cautious; but, 
of course, like other men, beneath the fascination 
of the hour, he often threw caution to the winds. 
He had surprised a little packet of her manu- 
scripts, as erewhile he had surprised her hoard of 
school-books. Though he would not take an 
ungentlemanly advantage, and make off with the 
whole, he had authoritatively and yet laughingly, 
insisted on her making a selection from them for 
his perusal, on pain of her never again seeing, 
except by accident, another of his paintings; and 
Esther had yielded. 

Pride, exultation, fear, and apprehension had 
all mingled in the feelings with which she had 








put into his possession tlie outcome of many @ 
vivid hour of inspiration that had absorbed her 


day, and deprived her at night of sleep— 


* Yes, I have known it long, 
Too restless and too strong, 
Within my soul has been the o’ermastering flame ; 
Swift thoughts that came and went, 
Like passions o’er me sent, 
Have shaken like a reed this thrilling frame.’ 


The gold of autumn was turning dusky in the 
twilight, and her slight frame was bending over 
book and pen, when Lord Downes made himself 
master of these revealings of her heart and brain, 
determined that he would test their quality, as he 
had done her scholastic progress, and the advance 
in her modes of thinking. But there was another 
advance now of which he became distinctly con- 
scious. The child was giving place to the woman, 
and the woman coming in its stead as naturally 
as fruit follows flower, was a Divine reality to 
him, filling a want aforetime felt in the world, 
entrancing his ear with her accents, and throning 
herself regally in the inmost recesses of his being. 
The MSs. he returned to Esther he had freely 
criticised with a censor pencil, but a glowing 
cheek. The criticisms hurt her, till in conclusion 
she came to these words :— 

“Cherish what is in you; and when the cur- 
rent of thought is swift, write, write, write, 
urging your pen on like a courser. Then put 
your work away into the dark, and forget it for 
long time. When your mood is the coolest, 
most deliberate, least easily pleased, bring it out 
of its corner, and’ erase, and alter, and polish, 
time after time, till at last you feel you can do 
no more. Subject the poet to the scholar, but 
never let the scholar tyrannise over the poet, or 
even turn her into a medium for display.” 

Now, why was it that at this very time, when 
feeling was at fever-heat, and himself was growing 
bold, that Lord Downes should present Esther 
with the “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” so 
exquisitely Englished by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. What could their mission to the 
young girl be, if not to wake up all the worship 
of the creature that might bein her, and teach 
her the language of love. 

An ear exquisitely attuned to their music had 
Esther, a heart thirsty for their sentiments, and 
with a hero ready for her worship, who could 
wonder that the emotions in her were fanned 
into a flame, and that she, too, compressed all 
the enthusiasm of her nature for the one, that to 
the one, is the world, in sonnets that were no 
mean imitation? So gradually restraint was 
forgotten; and walking through the shadowy 
woods alone, another joined her, little caring 
what report envious eyes and the tongues of 
gossips might carry abroad. Sublimely superior 
to such considerations, which, like a serpent, 
can take one by the heel while one is looking at 
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the stars, and blot out the stars, and bring the 
face prone to earth as the poison works—these 
two communed together as nobly as high-born 
students of a sex, as innocently as children, but 
grew into each other’s hearts to assume ere long 
an undisputed empire. Long ere the young 
man’s mother, or the young girl’s patron knew, 
Clievely knew, and Clievely talked. Strange 
whispers also circulated in Chadbourn, reviving 
the old story of the peer and the small nursemaid. 
Chadbourn had it now that two and two could 
be put together quite easily, if they had not 
been from the beginning. People had thought 
better things of the young nobleman, in spite of 
his eccentric freak; but now his folly would 
cost that proud, bookish girl dear. Of course, 
she knew that he was only amusing himself ; 
and a pity that, being brought up under Lady 
Downes’ own eye, she had not learned more 
discretion. 

The Byers were particularly warm upon the 
subject, and Pollie was adjured by young Esther 
Lovell’s ways never to fall into the like. 

Pollie declared her solemn determination not 
to profit by her example; and as her virtuous 
determination was not likely to be assailed from 
the same quarter, her mother had small reason to 
express any anxiety on her behalf. But 


‘* What bitter wrong 

‘Could’ the earth do ‘ them’ that ‘ they’ 
Should not long 

Be here contented.” 


The unworldly mind of the man did not anti- 
cipate in his stolen interviews with his ward the 
things that might be said of her. Perhaps he 
fondly imagined that he was above the suspicion 
of frivolity and trifling. The innocent heart 
of the girl could not conceive anything as wrong 
which had his sanction. | His very presence 
gave her a sense of protection, as she saw it 
through her tears and felt her thoughts twine 
and bud about him as wild vines about a tree. 

And in these “ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
was it mere accident, she asked, that ran a red line 
down the margin of the fourth, and in the last 
line substituted 7/ for as. 


‘Thou hast thy calling to some palace floor, 
Most gracious singer of high poems! where 
The dancers will break footing, from the care 
Of watching up thy pregnant lips for more: 
And dost thou lift this house’s latch, too poor 
For hand of thine! and canst thou think and bear 
To let thy music drop here unaware 
In folds of golden fulness at my door? 
Look up and see the casement broken in, 
‘The bats and owlets, builders in the roof; 
My cricket chirps against thy mandolin. 
Hush ! call no echo up in further proof 
Of desolation! there’s a voice within 
That weeps ... if thou must sing alone, aloof.” 


“‘ He owns me for a poet,” thought Esther, 
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“and if my song never reaches to another ear, 
that ought to be enough. But oh! I can’t bea 
poet, to have to come to these sonnets for words 
for what I feel; and yet to feel what they say so 
beautifully, is not that something; and must it 
not be something worth having to one like Lord 
Downes? His sister could not feel at all like it, 
and many of the ladies that sweep me by in a 
kind of disdain when they meet me at ‘The 
Fountains’ could not. Oh, listen, Lord Downes, 
may I ever say these words to you,— 


‘And therefore if to love can be desert 

Tam not al/ unworthy .... 

Oh, beloved, it is plain 

I am not of thy worth nor for thy place! 
And yet, because I love thee, I obtain 

From that same love this vindicating grace, 
To live on still in love, and vet in vain 

To bless thee, yet renounce thee to thy face.” 


But that last line was too hard, and she 
shivered us she thought it was what she might 
yet have to do; what perhaps she must do before 
she could be confirmed; if, indeed, he respected 
the barriers that she felt she would in his place 
spurn. And the sweet face of Annie Portal came 
up before her like an accusing angel. Was she 
really doing any harm to his cousin Annie; or 
was the bond between them an imaginary one ? 
Then as the conviction pressed itself more and 
more down upon her that Lord Downes did 
indeed love her and her only, and that the time 
was near that he would take her hand in his, and 
tell her to make herself worthy to stand with him 
before the world and sufficient for the duties of 
her rank, a great fear and self-distrust took hold 
of her. Like the Lady Burleigh, she felt that she 
must sink beneath 


“The burden of an honour 
Unto which she was not born.” 


She was fain to wish that he was less rich, and 
high, and commanding—that they stood upon 
more level earth. Yet again, when he had met her, 
and holding her hand long time, had yielded himself 
afresh to the attraction of her kindred nature, and 
had walked and talked with her, she felt as if she 
could grow to her sphere, and, supported by him, 
reach toa firm grasp of her higher claims, 

Well, the day actually did come when he said, 
“Esther, you and I must separate, but it will be 
to meet again. Our two lives cannot be sundered. 
They are not meant to be. The God of Nature 
does not mean them to be, whatever the god of 
what we usually phrase the world may dictate. 
Only tell me you love me; confess as you did some 
years ago in the quiet gloamin’, when your heart 
was fresh and innocent, that you think of me, 
and like always to think of me; and my love shall 
triumph over all obstacles; for do I not always 
think of you, here in Clievely, or in London, or 
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Paris, or Italy. If I do not love you, then never 
did man love a woman.” 

“ But I am not yet worthy?” 

“Worthy of what? Of my love? Would I 
were more worthy of yours.” 

“* Not worthy to be lady of Clievely; not suffi- 
cient for the place I would have to fill.” 

“Don’t forget that you would have me near 
you. The one thing is, do you love me? All the 
rest will right itself in time.” 

* Love you! Oh, Lord Downes!” 

“‘ But your cheek is very pale.” 

“T am afraid, not of you, but of myself, and 
the responsibility.” 

‘Throw that burden from your mind. You 
will see in time how little you have to be afraid 
of.’ 

“ And yet, my lord, they say that you are be- 
trothed to your cousin, Annie Portal?” 

“Tt was unfair. Unfair to both of us. The 
language of love has never passed between us. 
We are like brother and sister to each other, that 
is all.” 

“* But everyone hopes for more; and she is ill, 
and low-spirited, and if I thought—— Are you 
sure I shall not hurt her ?” 

“You are an innocent child, or you would know 
that the bare suggestion is disrespectful to her. 
You are still very young, Esther. Some two or 
three years it may be must pass before we can be 
united, and your education must go on. I should 
like you to go to school, and break your present 
connection with ‘The Fountains.’ When you 
return your position will be altered. Say 
nothing, but leave all that to me, and let me know 
how you feel about it.” 

“| hear a step in the middle walk. The under- 
gardener saw us through the hedge a minute ago. 
Mrs. Beck spoke to me about being seen with you, 
and said that Clievely would be shocked. My 
heart is beating very fast. I cannot answer you 
now. Iam afraid; but I am very happy. May 
I write what I would like to say, my lord?” 

“ Yes, follow in love, as in all else, the pure 
instincts of your nature, you little blue-stocking; 
and mind, I shall never change.”’ 

Ah, did she think he would? She did not find 
mapy more words to say to him, but she bowed 
her head over the hand he held when he told her 
that she was but finding her true sphere; that it 
was in her power to give him more honour than 
he could confer; that the jewel of her own true 
womanhood must outshine the most brilliant 
setting in which it could be placed. 

And the sweetness of all this to Esther was 
that he said it. It could not but be very beau- 
tiful to the young girl who, in modest obscurity, 
had toiled so hard from the impulsions truly of 
her own gifted, intellectual nature; but always 
putting him between her and the world, making 
his approval the goal of her ambition; dreaming 
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of his love as something it was a sin for her to 
think about; and yet having no choice, because 
of the strange oneness between them and his 
early-established influence over her. ; 

ow, what joy! She might love him without 
fear. She might give herself to him and to God, 
too. She might even beconfirmed. How could 
God be so kind to her when she had not loved 
Him supremely? She fell on her knees in her 
little chamber and tried to thank Him; but no 
connected thoughts or words would come. She 
tried to write with chastened, guarded fervour 
to her noble lover; but though she presumed to 
call herself a poetess, no words of hers would do. 
So she flew to her language of love, the “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” and turned in a moment to 
the very one that she knew would best express 
what was in her heart:— 


“ And yet, because thon overcomest so, 
Because thou art more noble and like a king, 
Thou canst prevail against my fears and fling 
Thy purple round me, till my heart shall grow 
Too close against thine heart henceforth to know 
Tow it shook when alone; why, conquering 
May prove as lordly and complete a thing 
In lifting upward, as in crushing low: 
And as a vanquished soldier yields his sword 
To one who lifts him from the earth, 
Even so, beloved, I at last record; 
Here ends my strife: if thou invite me forth, 
I rise above abasement at the word; 
Make thy love larger to enlarge my worth.” 


Ah, it was very early for the richest chords of 
Esther’s nature to be smote upon. It was all too 
soon for the riper fruits of feeling and emotion 
to be gathered, and for certain aspirations which 
we may record as pure and holy to be gratified. 

It is not well to be so much beforehand with 
the good things of this life. The first is so often 
last, and the last, first; and the swiftest runner 
may fall before the end of the race. 

The flowers and fruits of her genius have been 
early; so has the development of her innocent 
germ of love. Well if she has not to endure a 
‘sharp frost, or to prove the danger of a heavy 
rainfall. She dreams of no interruption to her 
blessedness, and now that she is happy she thinks 
that she is good. God’s will being hers she can 
accept it: there is no need for her to resist the 
pleading voice of the vicar when he again urges 
the duty of making a distinct religious profession 
upon her. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


“ Speak of me as Iam: nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.’’ —Othello. 


To say that Lord Downes had arrived at the 
point of making a distinct declaration of his 
love to Esther without a struggle would not be 
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to speak truly. We have not entered as deeply 
into his secret as we have done into hers; but 
the struggle had not only been fierce, it had 
been prolonged. Had it not been for Esther, he 
would most likely have done what was expected 
of him with regard to Annie Portal. He would 
dutifully have contented himself with his bro- 
therly affection for her, have graciously and like 
a sovereign accepted her deeper love, and then 
blessed himself with it, as being indeed much 
better off than most men. The man who folds 
an angel to his bosom ought indeed to be pure. 
But then he had felt a superior attraction in 
women who were not angels—women who could 
hold him in chains through many a careless hour, 
but whom he would never have transported from 
the luxurious southern bowers, which suited 
them best, to the cold, reserved, but purely 
lighted walks of English aristocratic life. At 
need he could have torn away from them, and 
then felt with her that he was in Paradise. 

Yet only an hour, an hour of unreserved, 
unrestrained interchange of thought and feeling 
with Esther Lovell, and he was intoxicated. The 
world without her was a desert; with her he had 
discovered its seventh heaven. But it was 
no easy matter for one so considerate of the feel- 
ings of others, and so loyal to long-established 
usages and the obligations of his rank, to shock 
the prejudices of his nearest and dearest friends, 
offend society, and sow the seeds of family dis- 
union and discord. He dreaded the encounter 
with each and all most keenly, and hated the 
pain he must give them. Besides, if his good 
common sense, and the recognition of human 
brotherhood, and the impartiality of God’s best 
gifts to high and low, had rendered him superior 
to what is popularly called the pride of caste; 
he was not free from a certain appreciation of 
its advantages, nor immediately willing to forego 
its privileges and exemptions. 

He would have preferred to marry in his own 
sphere; but then, since Esther Lovell was outside 
of it, his sphere must be enlarged to take her in. 
Though he was certain that she would adorn it, 
he had not come to this decision without a 
struggle. Hence it was that, sometimes regret- 
ting the confidence and affection with which he 
had treated Esther, he would meet her with a 
cold, reserved air, and assume the hauteur that 
is so crushing to a heart sensitive to it. It was 
to punish himself for the licence he had taken; 
it was to act as a salutary check upon her, and 
keep her from encouraging the dream of a special 
dispensation for unequal friendships. Esther 
learned, as well as could be expected of her at 
her tender age and with her temperament, to 
close her hand over the scorpion, and not show 
how she had been stung. ‘Then, after an indif- 
ferently spoken farewell, each went away to be 
made miserable. 


All misunderstandings were at an end now 
all the barriers of reserve broken down, each 
fondly thought for ever. Still it was not in 
Lord Downes’ intention to hurry matters. He 
felt that under the influence of strong feeling he 
had been premature in speaking to Esther; but 
as what was done could not be undone, she must 
keep the secret while he did, and leave him to 
prepare others by degrees for a state of things 
which would quite overwhelm them if it was too 
suddenly disclosed. And then, of course, the 
rest of Esther’s maidenhood would be rendered 
miserable, and he would be harassed by represen- 
tations of the disgrace accruing to his family and 
name if he married the erewhile humble inmate 
of the cottage that stood between the turnip-field 
and the fallow. 

His design was to keep his own counsel, and 
to have Esther placed in some small but fashion- 
able school where she could be prepared for her 
future introduction into society. He was deter- 
mined, too, that there must be no holidays, no 
return to the little rooms at the Lodge, and, 
what was worse, the very equivocal position she 
held at “The Fountains.” He foresaw opposition: 
but he was resolved to have his way, and the 
siege he meditated should be conducted with 
extreme care and caution. 

So, feeling very much like a criminal, he waited 
for a favourable opportunity of speaking to Lady 
Downes on the advisability of Esther’s being 
released from the duties of mending her laces, 
arranging her flowers, and bearing her company, 
that she might go to a school worthy of her, and 
be fitted to fill a somewhat higher place in the 
world. But before he succeeded in introducing 
the subject, certain events had taken place which 
rendered it all the more difficult of approach. 
Lady Downes had learned what the gossips were 
saying in Clievely. The vicar had taken it 
upon him to enlighten her, but not before he 
had tried what a fatherly remonstrance with his 
pupil would do. Esther had received his advice 
in what he mildly phrased “a rather unbe- 
coming spirit”; yet, knowing human nature, he 
could not suppress a smile at the confidence she 
displayed, that Lord Downes, like the Pope or 
the Queen’s majesty, could do no wrong; that 
no one had any right to be the judge of his 
actions, and she had little reason to care what 
Clievely people might be saying about her if they 
did not find their own business sufficient for 
them. What they really were saying the vicar 
hoped she would never know ; and, as he could 
well afford to have his own anxiety to warn and 
shield her misinterpreted, he did not resent an 
asperity which, after betraying her into a rather 
forceful assertion of her own independence, was 
followed by a flood of tears. 

Ah! did not the treasured journal into which 
she so often looked, furnish her with a warning 
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Paris, or Italy. If I do not love you, then never 
did man love a woman.” 

“But I am not yet worthy?” 

“Worthy of what? Of my love? Would I 
were more worthy of yours.” 

“‘ Not worthy to be lady of Clievely; not suffi- 
cient for the place I would have to fill.” 

“Don’t forget that you would have me near 
you. The one thing is, do you love me? All the 
rest will right itself in time.” 

* Love you! Oh, Lord Downes!” 

‘But your cheek is very pale.” 

“T am afraid, not of you, but of myself, and 
the responsibility.” 

“Throw that burden from your mind. You 
a in time how little you have to be afraid 
of. 

“ And yet, my lord, they say that you are be- 
trothed to your cousin, Annie Portal?” 

“Tt was unfair. Unfair to both of us. The 
language of love has never passed between us. 
ae like brother and sister to each other, that 
is all.” 

** But everyone hopes for more; and she is ill, 
and low-spirited, and if I thought—— Are you 
sure I shall not hurt her ?” 

“You are an innocent child, or you would know 
that the bare suggestion is disrespectful to her. 
You are still very young, Esther. Some two or 
three years it may be must pass before we can be 
united, and your education must go on. I should 
like you to go to school, and break your present 
connection with ‘The Fountains.’ When you 
return your position will be altered. Say 
nothing, but leave all that to me, and let me know 
how you feel about it.” 

“| hear a step in the middle walk. The under- 

rdener saw us through the hedge a minute ago. 

rs. Beck spoke to me about being seen with you, 
and said that Clievely would be shocked. My 
heart is beating very fast. I cannot answer you 
now. Iam afraid; but Iam very happy. May 
I write what I would like to say, my lord?” 

“Yes, follow in love, as in all else, the pure 
instincts of your nature, you little blue-stocking; 
and mind, I shall never change.” 

Ah, did she think he would? She did not find 
mapy more words to say to him, but she bowed 
her head over the hand he held when he told her 
that she was but finding her true sphere; that it 
was in her power to give him more honour than 
he could confer; that the jewel of her own true 
womanhood must outshine the most brilliant 
setting in which it could be placed. 

And the sweetness of all this to Esther was 
that he said it. It could not but be very beau- 
tiful to the young girl who, in modest obscurity, 
had toiled so hard from the impulsions truly of 
her own gifted, intellectual nature; but always 
putting him between her and the world, making 
his approval the goal of her ambition; dreaming 


of his love as something it was a sin for her to 
think about; and yet having no choice, because 
of the strange oneness between them and his 
early-established influence over her. 

ow, what joy! She might love him without 
fear. She might give herself to him and to God, 
too. She might even beconfirmed. How could 
God be so kind to her when she had not loved 
Him supremely? She fell on her knees in her 
little chamber and tried to thank Him; but no 
connected thoughts or words would come. She 
tried to write with chastened, guarded fervour 
to her noble lover; but though she presumed to 
call herself a poetess, no words of hers would do. 
So she flew to her language of love, the “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” and turned in a moment to 
the very one that she knew would best express 
what was in her heart:— 


“ And yet, because thou overcomest so, 
Because thou art more noble and like a king, 
Thou canst prevail against my fears and fling 
Thy purple round me, till my heart shall grow 
Too close against thine heart henceforth to know 
Tow it shook when alone; why, conquering 
May prove as lordly and complete a thing 
In lifting upward, as in crushing low: 
And as a vanquished soldier yields his sword 
To one who lifts him from the earth, 
Even so, beloved, I at last record; 
Here ends my strife: if thou invite me forth, 
I rise above abasement at the word; 
Make thy love larger to enlarge my worth.” 


Ah, it was very early for the richest chords of 
Esther’s nature to be smote upon. It was all too 
soon for the riper fruits of feeling and emotion 
to be gathered, and for certain aspirations which 
we may record as pure and holy to be gratified. 

It is not well to be so much beforehand with 
the good things of this life. The first is so often 
last, and the last, first; and the swiftest runner 
may fall before the end of the race. 

The flowers and fruits of her genius have been 
early; so has the development of her innocent 
germ of love. Well if she has not to endure a 
‘sharp frost, or to prove the danger of a heavy 
rainfall. She dreams of no interruption to her 
blessedness, and now that she is happy she thinks 
that she is good. God’s will being hers she can 
accept it: there is no need for her to resist the 
pleading voice of the vicar when he again urges 
the duty of making a distinct religious profession 
upon her. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


“Speak of me as Iam: nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.’’ — Othello. 


To say that Lord Downes had arrived at the 
point of making a distinct declaration of his 
love to Esther without a struggle would not be 
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to speak truly. We have not entered as deeply 
into his secret as we have done into hers; but 
the struggle had not only been fierce, it had 
been prolonged. Had it not been for Esther, he 
would most likely have done what was expected 
of him with regard to Annie Portal. He would 
dutifully have contented himself with his bro- 
therly affection for her, have graciously and like 
a sovereign accepted her deeper love, and then 
blessed himself with it, as being indeed much 
better off than most men. The man who folds 
an angel to his bosom ought indeed to be pure. 
But then he had felt a superior attraction in 
women who were not angels—women who could 
hold him in chains through many a careless hour, 
but whom he would never have transported from 
the luxurious southern bowers, which suited 
them best, to the cold, reserved, but purely 
lighted walks of English aristocratic life. At 
need he could have torn away from them, and 
then felt with her that he was in Paradise. 

Yet only an hour, an hour of unreserved, 
unrestrained interchange of thought and feeling 
with Esther Lovell, and he was intoxicated. The 
world without her was a desert; with her he had 
discovered its seventh heaven. But it was 
no easy matter for one so considerate of the feel- 
ings of others, and so loyal to long-established 
usages and the obligations of his rank, to shock 
the prejudices of his nearest and dearest friends, 
offend society, and sow the seeds of family dis- 
union and discord. He dreaded the encounter 
with each and all most keenly, and hated the 
pain he must give them. Besides, if his good 
common sense, and the recognition of human 
brotherhood, and the impartiality of God’s best 
gifts to high and low, had rendered him superior 
to what is popularly called the pride of caste ; 
he was not free from a certain appreciation of 
its advantages, nor immediately willing to forego 
its privileges and exemptions. 

He would have preferred to marry in his own 
sphere; but then, since Esther Lovell was outside 
of it, his sphere must be enlarged to take her in. 
Though he was certain that she would adorn it, 
he had not come to this decision without a 
struggle. Hence it was that, sometimes regret- 
ting the confidence and affection with which he 
had treated Esther, he would meet her with a 
cold, reserved air, and assume the hauteur that 
is so crushing to a heart sensitive toit. It was 
to punish himself for the licence he had taken; 
it was to act as a salutary check upon her, and 
keep her from encouraging the dream of a special 
dispensation for unequal friendships. Esther 


learned, as well as could be expected of her at 
her tender age and with her temperament, to 
close her hand over the scorpion, and not show 
how she had been stung. ‘Then, after an indif- 
ferently spoken farewell, each went away to be 
made miserable. 
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All misunderstandings were at an end now 
all the barriers of reserve broken down, each 
fondly thought for ever. Still it was not in- 
Lord Downes’ intention to hurry matters. He 
felt that under the influence of strong feeling he 
had been premature in speaking to Esther; but 
as what was done could not be undone, she must 
keep the secret while he did, and leave him to 
prepare others by degrees for a state of things 
which would quite overwhelm them if it was too 
suddenly disclosed. And then, of course, the 
rest of Esther’s maidenhood would be rendered 
miserable, and he would be harassed by represen- 
tations of the disgrace accruing to his family and 
name if he married the erewhile humble inmate 
of the cottage that stood between the turnip-field 
and the fallow. 

His design was to keep his own counsel, and 
to have Esther placed in some small but fashion- 
able school where she could be prepared for her 
future introduction into society. He was deter- 
mined, too, that there must be no holidays, no 
return to the little rooms at the Lodge, and, 
what was worse, the very equivocal position she 
held at “The Fountains.” He foresaw opposition: 
but he was resolved to have his way, and the 
siege he meditated should be conducted with 
extreme care and caution. 

So, feeling very much like a criminal, he waited 
for a favourable opportunity of speaking to Lady 
Downes on the advisability of Esther’s being 
released from the duties of mending her laces, 
arranging her flowers, and bearing her company, 
that she might go to a school worthy of her, and 
be fitted to fill a somewhat higher place in the 
world. But before he succeeded in introducing 
the subject, certain events had taken place which 
rendered it all the more difficult of approach. 
Lady Downes had learned what the gossips were 
saying in Clievely. The vicar had taken it 
upon him to enlighten her, but not before he 
had tried what a fatherly remonstrance with his 
pupil would do. Esther had received his advice 
in what he mildly phrased “a rather unbe- 
coming spirit”; yet, knowing human nature, he 
could not suppress a smile at the confidence she 
displayed, that Lord Downes, like the Pope or 
the Queen’s majesty, could do no wrong; that 
no one had any-right to be the judge of his 
actions, and she had little reason to care what 
Clievely people might be saying about her if they 
did not find their own business sufficient for 
them. What they really were saying the vicar 
hoped she would never know ; and, as he could 
well afford to have his own anxiety to warn and 
shield her misinterpreted, he did not resent an 
asperity which, after betraying her into a rather 
forceful assertion of her own independence, was 
followed by a flood of tears. 

Ah! did not the treasured journal into which 
she so often looked, furnish her with a warning 
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against the dangers of self-will, and the sin of 
turning a deaf ear to friends? But Mr. Wilson 
had inadvertently touched Esther upon her very 
weakest point. He had roused the pride, which, 
though latent, was so strong in her, by reminding 
her of the discretion and humility proper to one 
in her station, and giving her to see that he did 
not for one moment imagine that attentions to 
her from a man of rank could be serious. He 
said much to her about the dignity of young 
womanhood, and reminded her that the jewel of 
a girl’s fair name could not recover the slightest 
breath upon it: but he ignored the gentle blood 
which Esther felt in all her poverty was hers, 
and the individual superiority which might bring 
to the guest in the lower room an invitation for 
the upper. 

So, having offended her where she could least 
bear to be offended, the vicar unconsciously lost 
a large measure of his influence over her; and, 
though she soon returned to her former docility 
and obedience, at heart she liked him much less 
than he deserved. 

“T am to him no better than a village-girl,” 
she said bitterly to herself ; “ he does not think 
I ought to rise, or be promoted to anything that 
the lack of vulgar wealth debars me from. He 
may treat me as a lady: but he has purposely 
made me see and feel how little he considers me 
one.” 

What an ideal view we are apt to take of 
clergymen, the teachers in God’s spiritual king- 
dom. We fancy that they always feel as good 
as they look when they are baptising babies, and 
preaching sermons, and giving the Sacrament. 
And yet they, too, are on the side of the world. 
They covet rich livings for themselves; and they 
are as jealous for the order of their high and 
wealthy parishioners as a Hindoo is absolute 
on caste. 

So the poor vicar was in herestimation enrolled 
with frivolous-minded people and worldlings, 
and when out of sheer solicitude for her, he 
tried to win her confidence, fearing that her 
affections were perhaps more deeply engaged 
than was good for her, and that in this might 
lie the barrier to her Confirmation, he received 
the kind of look that had so impressed Lord 
Downes when he saw it on her childish face in 
the stationer’s shop, and made him think that 
here indeed was a daughter of the tragic muse. 

The vicar never forgot it. 

“She has a nature that will bring her much 
suffering, poor child,” he said, “if it is not ere 
long brought under control.” Feeling that his 
responsibility in the matter had not ended, he 
determined to speak to Lady Downes, that she 
might exercise a closer oversight over this girl, 
so innocent and ignorant of ill, and keep her 
out of harm’s way. Not that he had 
thought uncharitably of Lord Downes. Like 


the Dowager Lady, he saw the affinity between 
him and Esther. He could not but suppose that 
his lordship had discovered it from the first, and 
that she had attractions for him. But if he 
amused himself, or, to use a more serious word, 
cultivated her society, it must be ultimately at 
her expense. She might be quite spoiled for 
receiving the affections of a man of lower station, 
who was worthy of her love, and able to make 
her happy. 

A: great deal of suffering might be caused of 
which Lord Downes in his thoughtlessness and 
lack of self-restraint had no conception. The 
clergyman’s conclusions were as sage as they 
were lenient; but the possibility that the young 
nobleman might, out of his nobleness, choose 
this girl before all other, woo her honourably, 
if secretly, and make her in time his wife, never 
once crossed his brain. 

His knowledge of men and manners was 
conventional, and he had little belief in 
developments of thought and action that his 
own experiences had not noted, however plen- 
tiful they might be in the pages of fiction. 

So very gently he broached the subject to 
Lady Downes; and in broaching it, seemed 
to have acquired the feat of changing a live 
woman into a statue. 

When her eyeballs relaxed from an uncomfort- 
ably steady gaze, and her speech came to her, 
she said,— 

“T have feared this. I have known from 
the first that Esther had a peculiar charm to my 
nephew, and this has led me to take the pre- 
cautions I have done. I should never have kept 
her so far below the salt, had it not been with 
a view to discouraging him from cultivating 
her, and disenchanting him with his ideal. A 
man of a proud nature does not like to stoop 
for a wife.” 

“‘ His lordship must be advised to keep out of 
her way, if only for the sake of her good name,” 
said the vicar. “If thoughtless, he is a man 
of honour, and that consideration, if placed 
before him by your ladyship, will be sufficient.” 

“T have been so vigilant that I am surprised 
they have found any opportunities for seeing 
each other,” said the lady. 

“They have been seen walking together 
frequently,” returned the vicar, “not only in 
the lower garden, but in the fir plantation. 
Your under-gardener having, it appears, received 
some snub from Esther for presumption in 
paying court to her with nosegays, some time 
ago, and being a “very smart young man,” 
has been especially busy with his tongue. Of 
course, Esther being one of those democrats who 
would level down, but cannot level up, she is 
greatly disgusted that it should be so, and 
nothing can mortify her more keenly than the 
reason of Barker’s enmity to her.” 
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“T should think not, indeed. It may bring 
Lord Downes to his senses to know who has 
been before him in his attentions. I am obliged to 
you for telling me, Mr. Wilson, and I hope, for 
my nephew’s sake, as well as the poor girl’s, 
you will do your best to put down ill-natured 
talk.” 

“Your ladyship may trust me, but Esther’s 
superiority to her station, and her fastidiousness; 
her position here, as well as what the neighbours 
are pleased to call her pride, have made her 
more enemies than friends, I fear.” 

“The girl has always been a kind of mystery 
to them, and no one is found to champion her 
for any interest they have in her.” 

“That comes of her being so shy, and so 
shut up in her own little world,” continued the 
vicar. “lf they only knew her as we do, the 
homeliest of them might reach the under 
flow of sympathy, and find it warm and 
strong.” 

Though Lady Downes knew this was true, she 
felt too much incensed against the aspiring little 
minx, to say yea and amen to her praises then; 
and the vicar left her in a brown study, as to 
the best ways and means of putting the 
offending girl in her place, and keeping her in 
it for all time. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TAKEN TO TASK. 


* When little more than boy in age, 
I deemed myself almost a sage ; 
But now seem worthier to be styled, 
For ignoraace, almost a child.” 


LaDy Downes had spoken to Esther, and 
though she had taken a very mild tone with her, 
and affected not to feel the slightest uneasiness, 
except for the harm people might think of her, 
her words had stabbed like knives. She could 
quite trust her nephew; who, not being a very 
practical man, was more careless of Mrs. Grundy 
than a woman’ could afford to be; and though 
she felt very angry when the vicar first told her 
what she ought to have known long since; yet, 
when she came to reflect how young Esther was, 
and that she had had no mother to guide her, 
she saw that she was a great deal more to be 
pitied than blamed, and that it was his lordship 
who ought to have known better. 

“He cannot help taking an interest in you, 
for he was the patron of your childhood, you 
know, when, like poor Cinderella, you wanted 
a fairy god-mother to bring you out of your 
troubles; so we mustn’t be too hard upon him. 
He is surprised to find how well you have turned 
out; indeed, he has often remarked to me that 
it was uncommon to find so much mind ina girl 
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of your station. That is all there is in it; but 
remember, Esther, that you have been guilty of 
an impropriety, and if it is repeated I cannot 
treat it as I have done to-day. If ever you feel 
tempted to get into conversation with his lord- 
ship at the Lodge, or to walk about alone with 
him in the grounds, call your maidenly pride 
to your help, and remember that he would not’ 
use the same freedom with a girl of his own 
class, until he had asked the consent of her 
parents and guardians.” 

‘But I have no parents, and he calls himself 
my guardian,” huskily replied Esther. 

“That may pass as a joke. You are under 
my protection and in my service. That ought 
to have made him the more careful,” returned 
Lady Downes, coldly. “ Besides, though feeling 
secure in his own good intentions, he may fancy 
that he is entitled to defy public opinion, and 
notice, as freely as he likes, any young woman 
on the estate who happens to please him, his 
want of reticence cannot but be painful to his 
mother, and to his own family; to say 
nothing of Miss Portal, whose feelings should 
be considered most of all. You know that they 
are betrothed. What would she say, do you 
suppose, if she knew that her lover was getting 
himself talked about for being seen with you ?” 

My lady, in spite of the stinging emphasis upon 
the you, observed a slight curl on Esther’s lip, 
and a look of triumph in her eye, which gave 
her a feeling of alarm lest, after all, matters 
had gone farther than she thought, and Esther 
knew that Annie Portal’s hold upon her cousin 
was only a fictitious one. She felt excessively 
uncomfortable, and, for her own relief as 
much as the girl’s, dismissed her for the 
rest of the day, assuring her that as long as 
there was no repetition of the offence all would 
speedily be forgotten. 

When Esther gained the sanctuary of her own 
chamber she gave way to a passion of tears. 
She had much affection for Lady Downes, and 
she certainly thought that the lady had some for 
her; but how shallow it appeared now that 
prospective good to the protégée implied some 
sacrifice of pride on her own part. 

For years she had been reading the same 
books as her ladyship, interchanging thoughts 
and ideas with her, and entering into many of 
her secrets; besides, had not her aristocratic 
hand sought to mould the clay with which it 
came in contact? The association between the 
two had been one to bring about a wonderful 
sense of human equality, apart from the con- 
siderations of age and wealth; and yet in a 
moment Esther was to be hurled to the anti- 
podes, and reminded that the refinements, com- 
forts and elegances they had enjoyed together, 
—till they were as much like a part of Esther’s 
life as they were of her lady’s—were things to 
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which she had no right, and ought not to receive 
even as a gift from a generous hand. 

“ And,” meaned Esther, ‘‘ what a little part it 
makes of it all.. If Lord Downes lost his all to- 
morrow, how willingly would I go about the world 
barefoot with him, if he called on me to do it.” 

While this storm in the girl’s breast was having 
its hour and power, Lord Downes had ventured 
on the first step with his aunt. He put a good 
face on the occasion, remembering that it is the 
first step that costs. His aunt did not appear 
to him in her usual gracious and consenting 
mood, and her replies to his first observations 
were almost monosyllabic; as he perseveringly 
continued to converse, she responded with an 
affability that seemed a little forced. All un- 
suspicious, he planted himself on the music-stool, 
struck a few chords on the piano, and then 
jumping up, began a hasty examination of the 
plants in the window, and remarked that they 
were looking dry, at least, some of them were; 
might he ring for some water ? 

“It is not necessary, Alfred. They have all 
had as much as is good for them; but there are 
differences in plants, you know.” 

“T presume there are, if only from the fact 
that they furnish preachers and moralists with 

- 80 many felicitous illustrations of differences in 
human beings. A friend, at college, told me 
that he believed transplanting was good both 
for plants and human beings, and some- 
thing of the kind has been in my heart lately 
with regard to little Esther Lovell. You, I am 
sure, aunt, know quite well that she has talents, 
which, if they had free play, would fit her to make 
a name and place in the world. She is a true 
lady, and as she is not now a mere child, she can 
no longer be kept in her present position, if 
common justice is to be done her. What do 

ou say, then, to our sending her to school and 

eeping her away from Clievely for awhile? 
You,” he said, as he saw the shadow stealing 
over her face, “might have the placing of her 
and the rest; but, as I was first to take an interest 
in her, I should like to have the choice of the 
school.” 

“You may make yourself quite easy, Alfred,” 
said Lady Downes, after a long pause, “I have 
done my best by Esther Lovell, and, considering 
the circumstances under which she came here, 
it is like a visionary to talk of the home I have 
given her being beneath her. She has, I know, 
no ordinary gifts, but ‘Genius need not go to 
school,’ and for the acquisition of knowledge, 
certainly it is a great privilege to her to be 
placed under Mr. Wilson.” 

“Oh, aunt, you know I never meant ‘ 





“There is no need of any disclaimer, my boy; 
you spoke out of the fulness of your heart, 
which may not perhaps be an authentic oracle, 
where this gem of the purest ray serene is 


concerned, and therefore I forgive you. But lL 
took her conditionally. There never was to be 
any interference from you, and now that she 
has stepped out of her innocent childhood and 
is just blossoming into womanhood, you forget 
your promise, and want to have your own way, 
and throw her off her guard by putting false 
notions into her ambitious little head. It is too 
bad of you, Alfred. You have knocked about 
the world, and you come home to show no more 
sense than a child.” 

“ My dear aunt, what does all this mean?” 

** Don’t ask me what it means; you have your 
own consciousness, and while there are tongues 
to talk, there are ears to hear. If you desire 
Esther Lovell’s real good,—and I believe you 
do,—you may be quite happy to leave her with 
me. In time, I shall send her to a school, where 
she will have every opportunity for qualifying 
for an honourable position as a teacher; but 
remember, that her path and yours lie apart; and 
don’t go spoiling her for the straight line of 
her duty.” 

“ But who says that our paths lie apart?” 
said Alfred, with a voice quivering with pride 
that had taken offence for her sake. “I avow 
nothing ; but, as I ama man, I can’t bear any 
assertion so dogmatic about anything that might 
possibly concern me. Who says it, then? It 
seems as if, to mean anything, it must come 
from her and me.” 

*Common-sense says it, Alfred,” replied the 
lady, almost with a sob. “The voice of everyone 
who ought to be dear to you, says it. And where 
is your conscience to society ?—your fidelity to 
your lovely little sweetheart, Annie Portal? If the 
betrothal of you both was made by others, I am 
witness that you have tacitly accepted it ; and 
she, poor child, has been true to it. I am sure, 
if you break with her, it will put her in an early 
grave. It is strange if you can allow this Esther 
Lovell, whose antecedents are none of the best, 
to come between you, when no lady found among 
your peers has ever rivalled her.” 

This last shaft went home. Alfred wiped a 
sudden moisture from his brow. 

“Tt is too bad,” he said, at last,—‘ it is alto- 
gether too bad. As if the marriage service read 
over babies in their cradles could be binding! 
I have never loved Annie as a lover, and I am 
sure it is only as a sister that she cares for me.” 

“But others are not so sure. She disdains 
the attentions of others, and everyone notices 
how ill she is looking. Your mother and [ are 
afraid that your indifference preys upon her.” 

“Tt seems to me most unjust to her to say so. 
She would almost die if she knew of it, auntie. 
But as regards Esther Lovell—just now you 
said some very strange things. You hinted that 
people were talking about us. What is it that 
they say ?” 
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“Do you think you can be seen with her, and 
visit her at the Lodge, without sweetening Mrs. 
Grundy’s best bohea? It is said that you have 
cut out the under-gardener, who was before you 
in his attentions. I am ashamed of you, Alfred; 
your conduct has been rash and inconsiderate in 
the extreme. In future bear this in mind, that 
what is a pin-prick in your reputation, may be 
a wound in hers that never can be healed.” 

“Nay, I’m too much of a mind with the laird 
of Gowrie to let that happen. A fig for what 
people say! Esther can soon live that down; 
and by all the years you’ve had her in your 
keeping, aunt, I must trust to you to protect her 
from injustice and from wrong.” 

Something in his tones touched Lady Downes, 
but she did not let that appear as she answered : 

‘“* Where character is concerned we must all be 
our own protectors, Alfred. I cannot help what 
people may say, if you give them occasion for 
scandal.” 

* * * * 

After the solemn warning he had received, 
what did Lord Downes do? He sought out 
Esther,—not to propose a truce to stolen inter- 
views, letters conveyed by irregular means, and 
all the other dangers to their credit with their 
neighbours,—but to laugh her fears away, teach 
her that she had no one’s censure to dread but 
her own, and adjure her to trust him wholly,— 
no difficult lesson this for Esther to learn. “ She 
did not care enough about mere acquaintance to 
care what they said,” she replied ; “the only 
portion of that compound individuality, Mrs. 
Grundy, that mattered to her being found in the 
person of her patroness, Lady Downes. So 
where her lover led she followed, her aim being 
perfectly simple,—to please, and satisfy, and 
content him; and not perplex matters by letting 
a host of people, who were in her world but not 
of it, dictate, and persuade, and think for her.” 

Of course this independence cost her dear; 
people do not like their approval to be held 
cheap. If reproof had made Lord Downes more 
cautious, it had not made him a whit less deter- 
mined ; and still the whisper went round that 
sometimes on a moonlight night, and sometimes 
on a golden afternoon, two figures were to be 
seen casting shadows down the same path, or 
over the same book, that ought to have a proper 
distance put between them, “if only he had the 
pride that was becoming to him, and she had 
the shame.” 

The rancour against the “ bookish girl” was 
perhaps all the deeper, because she had never 
made herself beloved. Silently had she watched 
the people among whom she had grown up, recog- 
nising much that was tender, and humorous, 
and beautiful, and pathetic, in their daily life ; 
and yet, finding no way of cultivating them, or 
conveying to them her deepening sympathies. 


The pride that at first had kept her aloof 
from them, had long since melted away; but in 
its place there had sprung up a painful shyness, 
strengthened by the perception that she was an 
Ishmaelite, unwelcome to her place of sojourning, 
and the favours so freely bestowed upon her. 

Little, then, did she deserve all the dislike and 
suspicion, of which she was now the object. 

““T want to get out of myself more,” she said, 
one day, to Lord Downes, as they talked to- 
gether ; “that is, to do more than just to throw 
myself out of my own life, and into yours, or 
anyone’s whom I love very strongly. I hope I 
shall, when the time for it comes, be able to 
know people better. Here they think I have no 
heart, and yet I get to know when there is a 
sick child in a house, and I can tell the room it 
sleeps in, and guess when it has a bad night by 
the glimmer of light from the window; and I 
am so sorry when I hear of losses and other 
troubles; but I cannot show it as some would— 
it all begins and ends in myself.” 

“ Do not regret it; it is the promise of what 
will be when you are older, and have fuller time 
and opportunity, You will walk out into the 
world free some day, and see how good it was for 
you not to find your way into it too early; and, 
Esther, I am glad that you desire to be emanci- 
pated from yourself, and feel the growth in you 
of human sympathies. I knew that you would, 
as your mind expanded more. My aunt com- 
plained of you when you were a child, that you 
had not enough fellow-feeling with the poor.” 

‘* How very strange that must have seemed to 
you when I was of them,” she said, meekly; 
“vet it is true. I delighted in being sent 
to the cottages by Lady Downes, and in being 
her little almoner; and I believe I ingratiated 
myself with some; but, as you say, fellow-feeling 
was wanting, and I had many foolish notions to 
unlearn before I could feel towards the lowliest 
of them as I do now.” 

“ And how is that, Esther ?” 

“Oh, as if they were the brothers and sisters 
in the great human family, who had had the 
least advantages. I believe, too, that many of 
them might have behaved nobly and beautifully 
in high places if they had been called into them; 
and that even the worst and least lovable owe 
much of their sordidness and abjectness to the 
want of joy there has been in their lives, and 
the perpetual grind of poverty.” 

“T love to hear you speak so; for truly 
that must be the right way of looking at 
the poor. If Dives had caught sight of 
the angel that looked from the eyes of 
Lazarus he would have made him welcome 
to something more than the mere shadow of 
his gate—but how did your ideas come to be 
revolutionised ?” 

“ As everything good has come to me in life— 
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through reading. I have not had eyes to see 
many things; until the wizard of some author’s 
page has said Ephphatha. One day I bought 
some old magazines, people’s magazines, and 
Chartist novels, with the “Corn Law Rhyntes ” 
many other strange productions from a book 
pedlar, who spoke so sensibly and well, he 
convinced me. He told me I should find real 
beauty and genius in them; and fine steel en- 
gravings from artists of renown. He said they 
would go to my heart. I looked, and the pages 
had a fascination. I emptied my purse, and 
secured them, dog’s-eared and torn in places, 
for my veryown. Lord Downes, the writing in 
them was noble, and it was impassioned; for it 
told the tale of the poor, and the story of their 
wrongs as they existed not so very long ago. Such 
a cry came from the mills, and such curses from 
the stocking looms. Yet it was good, earnest 
men who made it audible. They only wanted, 
they professed, to make the highborn brother love 
the lowly one, and not lay waste his little bit of 
round, because a hare or a fox had crossed it. 
hey showed up the lives of illustrious men who 
had risen from the ranks, and showed that the 
members of the aristocracy of intellect were 
indeed chosen from among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. They reproached Gog and 
Magog, with their contending selfish interests, 
their rich feasts, and banquets ; and poured 
contempt on the haughtiness that would keep 
Hodge in ignorance, able only to count 
the day’s wages, or to read the name on 
his father’s cart; and if what they said was 
fanaticism, I was carried along with it. The 
appeal that seemed to ring through every page 
went to my heart, and—and . 

“‘Regenerated it!” exclaimed his: lordship. 

“Softened it, at least. I hope I shall never 
think haughtily of those beneath me any more. 
At the same time, is it very wrong? ‘There is 
something in me shrinks from association with 

ople who are coarse, and whose minds rise not. 

here doesn’t belong to me much of the spirit 
that makes-a missionary, I am afraid.” 

“If you were meant for rough contact, depend 
upon it you would be fitted for it. It is as- 
tonishing how sensitive natures are enabled to 
overcome their repulsions when it becomes 
necessary. But I think when we fulfil our part 
together, you will find dtities enough fall to you 
naturally, without going out of your way to 
make for yourself difficult and arduous tasks.” 

“ But why should my life be happy, so happy 
above others? I am almost afraid God does not 
count me worthy to suffer. When I remember 
what I was, and that I had nothing to save me 
from the fate of those who walk over the rough 
paths of life shoeless—and how much others, 
born in poverty, have to bear, and the bitter 
tears they weep, and the bread of affliction they 














eat and pass on to their little ones, I am_ lost 
in wonder at my happier lot, and sometimes I 
tremble for fear I should wake up as from a 
happy dream, and find that you have gone from 
me, and the world has become a desert.” 

Then he lifted up the tresses that laid upon 
his hand, and smoothed the sorrowful curve 
from her lips, and told her that death alone 
could part them in this world of change. And 
as the young do not believe in death, at least 
for themselves, she took heart and looked eagerly 
into the future she would share with him. 
Light flooded all the flower-bordered walk, and 
hidin a golden haze, its happy ending from 
mortal view. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A FAMILY JAR. 


“My mother! if thou love me, name no more 
My noble birth! Sounding at every breath 
My noble birth, thou kill’st me! Thither fly 
As to their only refuge, all from whom 
Nature withholds all good besides.”’ 


— Fyom EPICHARMUS. 


Rumour is not only a long-tongued monster, 
he has as many tongues as a spider has eyes. 
It was not from Lady Downes that Lady Ara- 
bella heard of the inordinate notice her son took 
of the companion at “ The Fountains ”; it came to 
her from an inferior source, and therefore a more 
garrulous one. After various hints had been 
received with cold indifference, Lady Arabella 
insisted on her maid speaking out, and promised 
that she would not be offended. Whereupon, 
with much circumlocution, and more regard for 
effects than for facts, she was regaled with a 
highly-varnished account of the intimacy that 
had sprung up between ‘“‘ My lord’ and Miss 
Lovell, and was growing closer every day.” 

“Dear me! I am sure there must be some 
mistake,” said Lady Arabella. “He was in- 
terested in her when she was a little girl, and 
painted her portrait. He is too kind-hearted to 
pass her by without speaking to her now, and a 
malicious interpretation is put upon what I must 
say is a false delicacy.” 

“Oh! but, my lady, he loves to talk to her 
They say she’s always had it in her eye to please 
him, and she’s made herself very high learned 
with the library at ‘The Fountains’; and being 
brought up near Lady Downes, and having the 
vicar himself to teach her. So she isn’t like a 


common girl, and she knows it; and she has 
always held her head high, and refused to asso- 
ciate with anyone a lady-born mightn’t mix 
with.” 

“Tf what you tell me is true on her side, she 
must be a far-seeing little minx. 


But I can 
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answer for his lordship: he means only to 
patronise and encourage her, and folks are 
foolish enough to imagine he is in love with 
her. They little know how fastidious he is. It 
would be impossible for him to feel an affection 
for a young person of that class—absolutely im- 
possible ! ”’ 

Lady Arabella told her son the very ridiculous 
reports that were being spread abroad of him, 
kindly assuring him of her own utter incredulity, 
but at the same time advising him to cut that 
girl dead when he met her from under his aunt’s 
sheltering wing; because, it being so unusual for 
men of position to keep up the notice it had 
pleased them to take of children, and to recog- 
nise them when grown-up girls, they were sure 
to get themselves talked about, and put notions 
into foolish heads such as they had never in- 
tended. 

Lord Downes thanked his lady-mother for her 
utter incredulity, and hoped that he should never 
do anything unworthy of himself or of her. He 
did not think it necessary to the honour and 
dignity of the house of Downes, however, that 
he should cut Miss Lovell dead. ‘I do not pre- 
tend to disclaim sentiments of strong friendship 
for her, and whatever they may be worth, they 
are at least honourable.” 

Meeting the look in his eyes, Lady Downes 
dared not go further. She dropped the subject ; 
but asked him the next day when he intended to 
take the sketching tour in Norway he had so 
often talked about ? 

“* Why, my dear mother, I thought my roving 
propensities were a trial to you; but if you are 
graciously pleased to sanction my going to 
Norway, I shall soon have my own little cruiser 
afloat.” 

‘Everyone is doing Norway now. And it is 
so charmingly interesting with the fjords, and 
pine forests, and midnight sun, and all that,” 
returned the lady. 

“T’ll think about it; but, of course, I cannot 
think of going till Clara and her husband have 
been here. How I wish Clara would come when 
I am at home without her husband. She leaves 
him behind her on other occasions frequently 
enough.” 

“You and St. Johns do not understand each 
other very well; but you'll keep the peace with 
him for my sake.” 

“T am not aware that I ever yet broke it. 
The peace between us is like that which reigns 
in the Arctic regions—it is cemented by frost.” 

Perhaps Lord Downes felt it difficult to keep 
the peace with Mrs. St. Johns when she told him 
brusquely, in the presence of her husband, that 
she had been to “ The Fountains,” and she had 
seen that young nursemaid Esther he ‘had been so 
kind to, and really she was very much improved. 
If auntie did not want her, any lady might be 


glad to have her in her nursery, she would form 
the children’s manners so nicely. 

Alfred boiled over. 

** And their minds, too,” he retorted; ‘* which 
would be more than some mothers can do.” 

Clara laughed sarcastically. 

“Oh, it’s quite true,” she said. ‘ Don’t be 
surprised, Hugh; it really is quite true.” 

“The young nursemaid seems a tender point, 
Alfred,” sneered Sir Hugh. “ However, I’ve 
seen her, and she is very unique-—quite a style. 
I can imagine her quite your style, without any 
reflection on your taste, if she hadn’t grown so 
near the gutter.” 

“Near the gutter! Do you think, then, she 
was taken from the lanes or London slums? She 
is a gentleman’s daughter. Her mother was a 
woman of superior birth and breeding, and of 
great refinement of mind. Ask my aunt: she 
has had the means of knowing. This child—and 
in this lies all the reproach against her—lived in 
a cottage, but amidst wholesome, rural sur- 
roundings, let ‘me add, during the years of her 
father’s decline and death. Afterwards, by mis- 
chance, she was set for a week or two to lug a 
tradesman's baby about in Chadbourn; but 
since she has-been my aunt’s daily companion— 
and she would not blush to say, her cherished 
friend, she has been put to nothing menial; 
she has been carefully educated. Anyone with 
penetration may see at a glance that she is 
both a lady and a scholar; and I call it mean to 
be for ever bringing up the few disadvantages 
which are in the background of her life, as if 
they were the main accessories of the picture.” 

“Oh, my dear Alfred! how very hot you 
are, and what a great deal imagination can do. 
I am sure it is well to be Esther Lovell to be 
seen through its rosy haze.” 

“Tt is well to be anyone who has the honour 
of Lord Downes’ esteem,” said St. Johns, with 
an intonation that implied that he was not of the 
happy number. Then Clara fanned her flushed 
face with a delicate bunch of feathers, putting 
more energy into the operation than was 
necessary. Lady Downes cleared her throat, 
intending to say a few words which would 
clinch the whole matter; and Alfred escaped 
through the glass doors to look after his 
favourite setter, whose swollen leg had been 
poulticed through the day. 

When Sir Hugh knew his intention, he went 
after him, for he had a real affection for dogs, and 
it was well to make much of any point upon 
which he and his brother-in-law could agree. 

The two, ladies, left together, forestalled a 
parallel to the story of Lady Burleigh. 

Clara was now a mother, but notwithstanding 
that she had that blessedness, she did not 
appear to be a very happy woman. She was 
stouter and coarser than she had been a few 
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ears ago, and had caught much of her hus- 

nd’s reckless tone and manner. When at 
Clievely, Sir Hugh went to church if it pleased 
him, and that was but seldom; Clara had ceased 
to make a trouble of it, and if he chose that 
she remained at home to bear him company, 
made but little protest. She was fast becoming 
less agreeable as a woman than he was as a man; 
for, as he soon wearied of life in the country, 
and she found it necessary to her influence over 
him to follow him as far as she could into his 
town life, a strong element of worldliness had 
entered into her, and destroyed the fresh sim- 
plicity, the bright, pure joyousness that, when 
a girl, was her principal charm. She was a 
watchful wife, therefore an inevitably suspicious 
self-tormented one, hiding under the mask of 
a forced gaiety the sorrow that she really felt. 

They saw little now of the Fairbairns in what 
they called their pigeon cote; but any glimpse 
they got into that interior, made Clara envy 
them; because there was something of the calm 
in it “which breathes through Sabbath hours,” 
and the full heart-satisfaction that religion and 
wedded happiness can give. 

For all her high spirits, it was evident that 
Clara had had to wear the yoke of wifely subjec- 
tion to a man whose tastes were very opposite to 
her own. The guests he invited to his country 
house were not to her liking; their conversation 
displeased her; their easy familiarity with her 
husband and each other, and their tendency to 
thrust a profane hand into the sanctities of 
religion and domestic life were disgusting to her, 
and yet she dared not show it. She must always 
appear gracious, easy, and unconcerned, however 
her spirits rebelled; although hot words would 
rise to her lips when she found herself alone with 
her overbearing husband; and, reciting her 
grievances, she would ask him, “If this was 
what he had married her for ?” 

The scene ended either in her being consoled 
after the fashion of a spoiled child, with hollow 
assurances and false promises, or in her being 
ruthlessly cut short, and reminded that he had 
shown himself in his true character before he 
married, and had never professed himself a saint. 

Clara, when in town, had been used to an 
occasional attendance at the theatre, and had 
taken pleasure in the representation of a Shakes- 
perian tragedy or an entertaining piece of melo- 
drama. Of broad farce, the ballet, and the 
lower phases of theatrical performance, she 
knew nothing. Lady Arabella, with all her 
worldliness, did not like to have immorality 
forced upon her, and drew the line closely 
where the theatre was concerned: A girl in 
tights was an abomination to her, as were most 
of the burlesque and operatic dances she had 
chanced to witness; so that she had been wary 
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of the scenes which her daughter witnessed with 
her. Now that the companionship of the 
mother was exchanged for that of the husband, 
Clara was to be found sitting through perform- 
ances to which she had become indifferent, but 
which at first had greatly shocked her moral sense. 

It was all right. She was a married woman, 
who must not behave like a school-girl. ‘“ To 
the pure all things were pure;” and the ballet 
must be looked at with an artistic eye, not 
a pharasaic, fault-finding one. 

With a heart aching for purer and healthier 
associations, she submitted, because she knew 
that St. Johns would never allow himself to 
suffer for want of a companion; but she had not 
yet found the sacred talisman by which she could 
guard him from all harm and touch pitch herself 
without receiving any contamination. 

So, outwardly, they appeared a gay, pleasure- 
seeking couple, with a handsome exterior which 
was deteriorated by the slight coarseness of a 
healthy animalism, unrefined by proper care and 
culture of the higher nature; a free-handedness 
and open-heartedness that greatly won upon 
others. There were a few penetrating ones, how- 
ever, who missed the ring of the true metal 
from what they called their happiness, and would 
not have been surprised to know that the young 
wife was not too dear to receive a severe “snub” 
upon occasion, or too meek to give an angry 
retort in exchange for it. 

The lady at “ The Fountains ” felt that in the 
woman of to-day she had indeed lost her girl; 
and thought what a keen little prophet Annie 
Portal had been; ay, and more, she contrasted her 
niece and her companion, and felt instinctively 
that the latter was the true lady. 

“If they were equals,” she said to herself, 
“and thrown much together, Clara would jar 
upon Esther, while Esther would speak in a 
tongue that Clara could not understand; and that 
fine, rich vein of sentiment that runs through 
her nature would be a mystery to her. Yet birth 
has placed them wherethey are; and birthis no ac- 
cident, if we believe ina Supreme Being. It must 
be stupidity or arrogance to fight against Him.” 

Tais same long-tongued, and many-tongued 
rumour that had poisoned the air of Clievely had 
reached Anni: Portal, and all the prescience of 
her finely-touched spirit was confirmed. She 
believed because she had foreseen. Her rose of 
happiness, always weak and sickly, because one 
hand for long had never watered it, withered to 
the roots in an hour. She tried to be good, and 
to suffer meekly ; since, indeed, no wrong had 
been done to her by the dear, neglectful hand. 
‘* And, truly, she is worthy,” she moaned, “truly 
she is worthy. Her heart and mind have been 
made to match his own. Why should 1 
complain ?” 


(To be continued.) 


















NIGHTINGALE AND ROSES. 
















































iq jue Ff NCHANTED JSLANpD. 
— ' WONDERFUL stream is the river Time 

but As it runs through the realm of years, 
04 With a faultless rhyme, and a musical chime, 
a And a broader sweep and a surge sublime, 
: To And blends with the ocean of tears. 


allet There is a musical isle on the river Time, 
Where the softest airs are playing ; 


n 
i There’s a cloudless and a tropical clime, 
hier And a song as sweet as a vesper chime ; 
1eW And the tones with the rose are straying. 
to And the name of this isle is “ Long Ago,” 
not And we bury our treasures there: 
uld There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow,— 
self Now crumbled to dust,—but we loved them so,— 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 
ir There are fragments of songs that nobody sings, 
ch And a part of an infant’s prayer; 
- There’s a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 
nd There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
-_ And the garments she used to wear. 
e There are hands that waved, when the fairy shore 
t By the mirage is lifted in air— 
d And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar 
< Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 
% When the wind down the river is fair. 
y Oh! remembered for aye be the blessed isle, 
; All the day of life till night ; 
> When the evening comes, with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing in slumber awhile, 
May that Island of Souls be in sight ! 
| A PSBIR MSO 


NicguHTINGALE AND ROSES. 
AN ALLEGORY. 





POKE the Nightingale to the Rose Bagged and bunched with discontent 
Once, so early in the morning, At such unheard-of weather. 
Not a creature in all the glen, Still he sang, “ Tis morning.” 
Weary and dull with a night of rain, Darkness all; along the east, 
Had perceived a warning. Sa Hill on hill, lay the awful thunder: 
“Yet,” he said, “ ’tis morning. All in a flash—O wondrous sight [— 
Night of rain, night of gloom; Those dreadful gates of gloom and night 
Ah, how sad for the birds a-building ! Burst and rolled asunder. 
Soaking nests and blossoms torn, Lo, the Sun! °*T'was morning. 
And in all the East no sign of morn Back and back from their King they rolled; 
The Weeping woodlands gilding: i: Grand he rose, and smiled around him; 
“Yet,” he sang, “‘’tis morning. Each small creature of hill and glen, 
‘‘Waken,” he cried, “ ye creatures all ! Blackbird, throstle, and tiny wren, 
Violets, lift your tearful faces ; Broke the spell that bound him. 
Finch and robin, arise and sing ; “ Joy!” they rang, “’tis morning!” 
Choral larks, announce your king ; Triumph and music everywhere, 
Thrushes, choose your places; All the air a golden glory; 
; For I am sure ‘tis morning. Louder praisers crowd the vale,— 
‘ Nay, he raves!” sighed the draggled rose ; But really *twas the nightingale 
; “Sure, he raves!” croaked the birds together; Who first told the story. 
i Back to their dripping boughs they went, Now all cry, “’Tis morning ! "—Anon. 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


JIARRIET PEECHER pTowe. 





the way to the hearts of all man- 
kind, stands pre-eminently the 
name of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Ask the world who wrote 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 


We 






“Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar of Ukraine, 
Hidalgo, Cossack, Cadi, 
High Dutchman and Low Dutchman, too, 
The Russian sérf, the Polish Jew, 
Arab, Armenian, Manichoo 
All shout, ‘ We know the lady,’” 


The history of literature has no name more 
widely known than hers, no book of romance 
more widely read than the thrilling, fascinating 
story of “ Uncle Tom.” Its subject, slavery, was 
akin to all the world; for the monster had in 
turn defiled well-nigh every nation, the most en- 
lightened as well as the most abject. From the 
continent of Europe it crossed the Atlantic, and 
nestled its hideous form among the green islands 
of the West; and with the pioneers of America 
it came and fixed its terrible talons deep in the 
virgin soil of the new country. The old world 
hailed as a new-found bonanza the increasing 
market for her human traffic. England and 
Germany, France and Spain poured their pal- 
pitating cargoes upon its ample shores. 


“ Loud and perpetual o’er the Atlantic waves, 
For guilty ages rolled the tide of slaves ; 
A tide that knew no fall, no turn, no rest ; 
Constant as day and night from east to west, 
Still widening, deepening, swelling in its course 
With boundless ruin and resist'ess force.” 


From the beginning, both England and America 
had their staunch advocates for the abolition of 
slave trading and siave holding. The undying 
names of Grenville Sharpe, Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, Elizabeth Keyrick, Patrick Henry, Benja- 
min Franklin, Jay, and Hamilton are among the 
first who dared to confront so established and 
lucrative an institution. For a time their efforts 
seemed almost futile. Ease, caste, and mammon 
ruled the sea and land. But as dropping water 
wears the hardest stone, so steady, determined 
efforts of pure, unselfish, Christian purpose will 
undermine the staunchest bulwarks of wrong. 
Between 1833 and 1843 England unfettered her 
millions of bondsmen, and vetoed the traffic. 
The while the same change was going on in the 
different countries of Europe, humanity was as- 
serting its nobility and power everywhere but in 
America, where, as the boundaries of slavery 
narrowed, tighter and tighter grew the fetters 
that bound man in abject servitude to man, and 


on both races. Philanthropy worked with unre- 
mitting zeal against legislation, indifferentism, 
aristocracy and greed. The long and varied 
struggle fills the most interesting and exciting 
period of American history, and presents a vivid 
phenomenon of the mastery of wrong. 

Mrs. Stowe’s great work, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
was fire to the fuse. The magazine had been 
prepared in tears and prayers and life-blood. She 
“fired the shot heard round the world.” The 
magic of the romance of Uncle Tom flashed like 
a thunderbolt, and every eye saw and every ear 
heard. The romance was real, and humanity’s 
heart recognised it. 


MONG the writers who have found darker and more dire the stultifying influences 
) 


“She moved the earth; its thunders pealed, 
Its mountains shook, its temples reeled, 
The blood-red fountains were unsealed, 

And Moloch sunk to Hades.” 


“God prepares His own instruments in His 
own way,” and when and where He pleases. 
The early Puritans of New England, as of Old 
England, had a severe, determined hatred of 
wrong. It was law without the warmth of the 
Gospel. In their conscientiousness there was 
what Mrs. Stowe called a “stony grimness,” but 
when it became interfused with Divine compas- 
sion and love, it was something to be depended 
upon. Of this stock came Mrs. Stowe. She was 
born in Lichfield, Connecticut, to a fortune of 
mental and physical vigour of the staunchest 
Puritan sort, nurtured on a regimen of “plain 
living and high thinking’—the not unusual 
regimen of the parsonage. Her father was the 
Rev. Lyman Beecher,one of the best pulpit orators 
of his time, and a bold advocate of temperance 
and orthodoxy, when the foundations of both 
were in peril. From Lichfield he went to Boston, 
where it is said he made the city hum like a hive 
with the power of his preaching. He was elo- 
quent, but the charm of it lay not in inflated, 
gilded words, and fine sentences, but facts— 
solid, serious, practical, forged in a glowing 
philanthropic heart. 

Mrs. Beecher possessed a great nature and 
strong mental qualities. From such a parentage, 
and, both in Lichfield and Boston, surrounded 
by the ablest thinkers and most active progres- 
sionists, Harriet Beecher grew to womanhood. 
The rights and wrongs of humanity, truth, and 
error, were themes which her earnest, active 
heart absorbed. At the age of twenty she went 
to Cincinnati, on the borders of a slave state, 
where her father took charge of the Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary. There she married Professor 


Calvin Stowe, and set up housekeeping under 
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‘conditions new and strange enough for a New 
‘Englander. The coloured race imagined from 
‘afar, and the living, breathing, ignorant, whim- 
sical beings serving in her own house, were strik- 
lences | ingly unlike. The real and ideal rarely match,and 
unre- | this was no exception. At her very door slavery 
itism, ~ groaned and bled. “ Its tragedies and comedies 
‘aried were daily enacted before her eyes.” 
iting With this reality burned into her soul she 
vivid § returned to her native state, where, almost im- 
' ' mediately, she received a request from the editor 
bin,” | of the National Era that she should write an 
been | anti-slavery story, to run through three or four 
She numbers. That was the beginning of “ Uncle 


Se See eee 


The | 'Tom’s Cabin;” and the very outlet her burning 
like heart needed, and the intention of that Divine 
_ car Providence which had prepared her for it. But 
ity’s instead of stopping at the prescribed limit, on 


and on went the story. Readers became greatly 
excited over it, and the publishers resolved to 
put it out in book form. They admonished 
Mrs. Stowe to finish it as quickly as possible, as 
an anti-slavery story of more than one volume 
could never sell. Her brother, Henry Ward 


His Beecher, says, “‘ I thought so, too, and advised her 
SES. to kill off Uncle Tom immediately, and give the 
Nd world the book in one volume if she expected it 
of to be read. But, with a peculiarity which be- 
the longs to no other member of my father’s family, 
vas she had her own way about it.” The result of a 
vat woman’s way is not always futile. In this case 
as the book was finished in two volumes, and it 
ed may be supposed that author and publisher were 
as equally surprised when 10,000 copies were sold 
of in a few days, and over 300,000 within the year 
St in America. Abroad the figures were simply 
in fabulous. ‘The London publishers supplied one 
al house with 10,000 copies a day for four weeks, 
le and employed a thousand extra hands. During 
rs the year 1852 the sales in England amounted 
to over a million, and translations were made 
h into no less than twenty-one different languages. 
; James Parton writes: “That book, we may 
e almost say, went into every household of the 
‘ civilised world, which contained one person 
s capable of reading it. It was not read from a 
. sense of duty, nor from a desire to get know- 
/ ledge ; it was read with passion ; it was devoured ; 


people sat up all night reading it. Who shall 
| say how many soldiers that book added to the 
: Union army? Who shall estimate its influence 
in hastening emancipation in Brazil, and in pre- 
paring the amiable Cubans for a similar measure? 
But if it is impossible to measure the political 
effect of this work, we may at least assert that 
it gave a thrilling pleasure to ten millions of 
human beings—an innocent pleasure, too.” 
83ut our critic may say, “It was no book to 
boast of ; great sales do not count for excellence ; 
it had no high literary merit. [t could never be 
considered a standard classic!” Is a production, 
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then, for the heart of less real value than for 
the head? We trow not. If any book can be 
beyond the cavil of the critic, Mrs. Stowe’s cer- 
tainly should be. It was written for a great 
purpose, greater than she knew. 


“ Genius, ’tis said, knows not itself, 
But works unconscious wholly: 
Even so she wrought who built in thought, 
The Cabin of the Lowly.” 


Let the free lance find other subjects—the 
sunshine, clouds, “the season’s glorious show” 
—rather than the nature-pictures of the earnest, 
devout Uncle Tom; the contemptible, ignorant, 
savage Legree; the easy, refined, generous fatalist 
St. Clare; the fantastic, abject Topsy; the gentle, 
heavenly Eva; the square-built, conscientious 
Miss Ophelia; and the crowd of others, who 
stand as living, breathing portraitures of the 
most serious and pathetic blunder of humanity 
—slavery. 

Were this Mrs. Stowe’s only book, a crown 
immortal should be hers. But in quick suc- 
cession followed volume after volume from her 
facile pen. “A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and a 
brief of it for children were among the first; also 
“Dred: a Story of the Dismal Swamp,” and dismal 
enough it was, and sadly true. This had also an 
enormous sale. But to her quick eye, life had 
other bonds than the clanking chains of Afric’s 
tawny sons. Hearts were fettered in fairest 
homes. “Little Foxes” were spoiling the 
domestic vines. Woman’s work, and sphere, 
and education were too narrow. Daughters and 
sons, too, of the purest Anglo-Saxon type, were 
fettered by ineradicable usages. 


“* We and our Neighbours,’ that word 
Grew in the heart of ber heart ; 
Haunted the life’s feast, and stirred 
Plea for a people apart.” 


‘To let the oppressed go free” seemed to be 
the inspiration of all her work, whether she 
wrote an essay, or wove a romance ora poem. Of 
her “ Minister’s Wooing,” Whittier says, that in 
it she 

“ Revealed the warm heart of the man 
Beneath the creed-bound Puritan, 
And taught the kinship of the love 
Of man below and God above.” 


Some one may say, “Is the sanction of the 
romance and the romance writer a safe thing in 
this day of novel dissipation?” To which we 
answer, “ The evil of the time is, the abuse of 
the best standard and didactic novels, and the 
use of the demoralising ‘spawn of the press.” 
Romance occupies an honourable place in our 
literature, and a useful one in the code morale; 
like fire, it is a benison of joy and usefulness, or 
a besom of the wildest destruction.” 

It is no easy riddle, why, as a rule, the loudest. 
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advocates of anti-slavery were anti-Christian, but 
it was true, nevertheless. Joseph Cook made the 
following remarks in a lecture on New England 
scepticism: ‘‘ Boston sends Theodore Parker to 
posterity with his anti-slavery speeches in his 
right hand,—and no hurricane of criticism shall 
ever blow them out of his manly grasp. In his 
left hand, anti-Christianity was clutched loosely, 
and already the winds have torn the leaves away 
and the hand is nearly empty.” Mrs. Stowe held 
with equal grip her faith and her works. “ Her 
philanthropy was a blossom of which the stalk 
and root were Christianity.” Her books nearly 
all attest a true, religious fervour. Her very 
first, “The Mayflower: or Sketches of Early New 
England Life,” racy, quaint, grave and gay, as 
they were, contained a passage called “ Four 
Ways of Keeping the Sabbath,” which was pub- 
lished as a manual both in England and America 
and widely read. A reproduction might be 
useful in these days of easy Sabbaths. 

While, so far as we know, she has produced 
but one distinctively religious volume, her 
religious tracts, “ A Word to the Sorrowful,” 
“ My Expectation,” “ He is Coming to-morrow,” 
and others, are as leaves for the healing of the 
nations. Her hymns, too, of which she has 
written a goodly number, are sung in many 
Churches. 

That Mrs. Stowe was a poet the readers of 
her prose cannot fail to discern, but the following 
extracts from a poem entitled, ‘“‘I have set the 
Lord always before me,” will tell their own story 
of her mastery of rythmic verse:— 


“Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When wake the birds, and all the shadows flee, 

Fairer than morning, tovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness—I am with Thee. 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to Thee in prayer; 

Sweet the repose, beneath Thy wings o’ershading, 
But sweeter still to wake and find Thee there, 


So shall it be at, last, in that bright morning, 
When the soul waketh and life’s shadows flee : 
Oh, in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought—I am with Thee.” 


“‘ Summer Studies ” is a poem of sixteen stanzas 
in which she paints the “ season’s glorious show,” 
and urges its refreshing pages in exchange for 
“‘dusty books of Greek and Hebrew lore,” and 
asks— 


** Hast thou no time for all this wondrous show ? 

No thought to spare? Wilt thou for ever be 

With thy last year’s dry flower-stalk and dead leaves 
And no new shoots to blossom on thy tre? 


Cease, cease to think, and be content to be; 
Swing safe at anchor in fair nature's bay ; 
Reason no more, but o'er thy quiet soul 

Let God’s sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 


Soar with the birds, and flutter with the leaf; 
Dance with the seeded grass ir fringy play ; 

Sail with the cloud, wave with the dreaming pipe, 
And float with Nature all the livelong day. 


Call not such hours an idle waste of life: 

Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power, 

Tt treasures from the brooding of God’s wing, 
Strength to unfold the future tree and flower.” 


The following fine poem, which bears the 
motto, “‘ Abide in Me, and I in You,” illustrates 
the deep religious feeling of Mrs. Stowe :— 


“ That mystic word of Thine, O Sovereign Lord, 
Is all t o pure, too high, too deep for me ! 
Weary with striving and with longing faint, 
I breathe it back again in prayer to Thee. 
Abide in Me, I pray, and I in Thee: 
From this good hour, O leave me never more ! 
Then shall the discord cease, the wound be healed, 
The life-long bleeding of the soul be o’er. 


Abide in me—o’ershadow by Thy love 

Each half-formed purpose and dark thought of sin ; 
Quench, ere it rise, each selfish, low desire, 

And keep my soul as Thine, calm and divine, 


As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own: 
So when Thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All heaven's own sweetness seems around it thrown. 


The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 
Grows out of tune, and needs that Hand Divine; 
Dwell Thou within it, tune and touch the chords, 
Till every note and string shall answer Thine. 


Abide in me; there have been moments pure, 
When | have seen Thy face and felt Thy power; 

Then evil lost its grasp, and passion, hushed, 
Owned the Divine enchantment of the hour. 


These were but seasons beautiful and rare; 
Abide in me, and they shall ever be: 

I pray Thee now fulfil my earnest prayer— 
Come and abide in me, and I in Thee.” 


We will close this imperfect sketch of a great 
philanthropist, novelist, and poet with an 
eloquent quotation from a letter by the pen of 
Colonel Albert D. Shaw, formerly United States 
Consul at Toronto:— “ What a galaxy of heroes 
were enlisted to fight for the slaves! Emerson, 
with his subtile and matchless invectives and 
burning thrusts; Whittier, with his touching 
and brilliant poetic battalions marshalled on 
many a glowing page; Phillips, the Demosthenes 
of the circle; Garrison, stern and firm, general 
in the Legion of Liberty, toiling amid insults 
and in poverty, but faithful always; Old John 
Brown, grand old hero and martyr, fierce and 
iron-hearted, dying for the black race; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, sweet as a lute and shrill as a 
bugle-blast, inspiring millions by his muse; 
and, in a sense, the greatest of all, the Joan of 
Arc of the Reformation, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
focussed the conscience of a liberty-loving 
North, in one mighty volume of wrath, that led 
to the long agony of war by which the direful 
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rrongs of slavery were buried in one vast 
acrifice! Ah, yes! this one woman, inspired 
f God, wrote out the story of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Wabin ” in words of living light and power. There 
Hs no book in the British Museum which has 





been translated into so many languages as “ Uncle 


pTom’s Cabin,” with the single exception of 


if 


>“ Pilgrim’s Progress” and the Bible. What a 


ue 

commentary this fact presents! It disarms 
) criticism, and lifts the author into the narrow 
ecircle of immortals! Her great heart has 


‘thrown its loving charms around the globe, 
> and how peaceful has run on the gentle stream 


of her modest, noble life! She has lived to see 


pr Micnaers Movunt ( CORNWALL.) 


‘Majestic Michael rises ; he whose brow 
Is crowned with castles, and whose rocky sides 
Are c'ad with dusky ivy ; he, whose base, 
3eat by the storms of ages, stands unmov'd 
Amidst the wreck of things —the change of time.” 


HE tourist journeying from 
East Cornwall to Penzance 
by rail,will not fail to notice 
the scarcity of trees and the 
perpetual undulations of the 
landscape scenery. 

When quitting the com- 
pesos * paratively inland situation 

of a few stations previous to that of St. Erth, 
and approaching Marazion, this ‘ undulating 
monotony” is very considerably relieved by the 
somewhat sudden approach to one of the noblest 
expanses of seascapes obtained in Cornwall, 
Mount’s Bay, including St. Michael’s Mount. 
A veritable fairy scene of the wildest character, 
and almost sublimity, is unfolded panoramically 
to our astonished and admiring gaze. ‘The bold- 
ness of the headlands and promontories, the 
fantastic picturesqueness of the surrounding 
creeks and inlets; the romantic character and 
wild variety of the sea-washed cliffs and rocks, 
and the restless surge of the sea, which rages 
around the whole with irresistible sweep, all 
serve to make this singular coast a scene, crowded 
with ever-changeful and awe-inspiring charm. 

In history, St. Michael’s Mount has been 
frequently confounded with Mont Saint Michel, 
near St. Malo, on the coast of Normandy. Both 
are alternately separated from the mainland, and 
rejoined to it by the tidal movement, and both 
have been the site of a monastery. 

St. Michael’s Mount is immediately opposite 
the town of Marazion (or Bitter Zion) about 
half a mile distant, and is accessible by means 
of a very rough causeway, at low tide only, 
otherwise it is reached by boat. The grandeur 
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the foul crime she cursed go down, and die, 
before the truths of her story and the bayonets 
of our heroic soldiers; and both were needed 
factors in this greatest revolution of the centuries. 
She has lately been crowned queen among our 
women,” peerless among philanthropists, a sweet 
and powerful evangelist of liberty, equality and 
equal rights.” 


Toronto, April, 1883. 


*Referring to a Garden Party given June 14th, 1882, 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in honour of the birthday of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 





and magnitude of the Mount is most impressively 
seen from its immediate base. It is a sort of I 
beacon-hill. Rising abruptly from the sea in 
the form of a cone, and attaining an elevation 
of 238 feet, it is calculated to arrest the attention 
of the historian, and employ the pencil of the 
painter. Local artists have by no means thrown fi 
their advantages away. 
Earliest traditions assert, as indeed its Cornish | 
or Celtic name, Karak-luz-en-kuz (or “ Grey | 
Rock in the Wood”) implies, that the Mount H 
was at one time several miles from the sea, and i 
surrounded by a forest of trees. These inferences 
are not a little confirmed by the discovery of 
roots of trees in Mount’s Bay, this, among other . 
facts, including the almost undoubted existence t 
of a submarine forest near the Land’s End, all | 
serve to prove an inundation produced by the 
sinking of the ground, but when this catastrophe } 
occurred it is difficult to surmise. i 
The compilers of the Saxon Chronicle men- i 
tion an irruption of the sea as having occurred 
in 1099; but this is, probably, by many hun- 
dreds of years too recent a date to be in any 
degree applicable to Mount’s Bay. ‘Therefore, | 
as the Cornish name already cited could never i 
have been descriptive of this place in historic 
times, some writers presume it to have been 





borrowed from some cradle-land of Aryan 
mythology. { 
The abundance of tin has, from time imme- 


morial, rendered Cornwall famous. Diodorus 
Siculus states that ancient Britons loaded tin on 
wicker-boats covered with leather, and carried it 
thus.to the island of Jetis—an island at high 
water and a peninsula when the sea retires. This 
Ictis, we have every reason to believe, is St 
Michael’s Mount, which Ptolemy notices as 
Ocrinum. Timeeus, the historian, who lived in 
the time of Pliny, tells us also that the same 
Britons tore tin out of the rocks, and carried 
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it in chariots to the neighbouring islands at: low 
water. One of these was doubtless St. Michael’s 
Mount; the other, Dove Island, a few miles 
from Liskeard. From these various points of 
embarkation, the tin was loaded in Pheenician 
ships, which conveyed their cargoes to Tyre and 
Sidon. 


“Here the Phoenician, as remote he sailed 
Along the unknown coast, exulting hailed; 
And when he saw thy rocky point aspire, 
Thought on his native shores, of Aradus or Tyre.” 


Many antiquarians suppose, and not without 
reason, the bronzes of Assyria and Egypt to have 
been made of this metal, obtained in part, if not 
wholly, from Cornwall. 

A very pretty legend is that in connection 
with the visit of the Archangel St. Michael, who, 
it is related, appeared immediately over the 
Mount in company with a vast concourse of 
angels at nearly midnight on the eve of 495, and 
ushered in the new year with a light of trans- 
cendent brightness that lit up the country for 
miles around. This is alleged to have transpired 
on many New Year’s Eves subsequently. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when the alien priories were suppressed, an ex- 
ception was made in favour of this Mount, on 
the condition of the same tribute being paid to 
the English Crown as was formerly remitted to 
its parent abbey. In later times, when monas- 
teries were dissolved in the reign of Henry VIII., 
it was bestowed on Humphrey Arundle, Esq., 
who was executed for heading the Cornish 
Rebellion in 1549. After this, and until the 
reign of Charles II., it passed through many 
ownerships, when it was purchased of the Basset 
family by the ancestors of the present St. Aubyn’s. 

St. Michael’s Mount has also been the scene 
of much military strife, and many vicissitudes 
connected therewith, ranging from the time of 
the captivity of the gallant Coeur de Leon in 
Austria until the last civil war. At one time 
(1471) it was in the possession of the Earl of 
Oxford, and, many years later, of the unfortunate 
Perkin Warbeck, whose wife, Lady Catherine 
Gordon, was made prisoner by the royal party, 
mg her husband was absent in East Corn- 
wall. 

The little village at the foot of the Mount 
contains about eighty houses, including an inn; 
several professing to afford ‘“ accommodation for 
travellers.” The inhabitants are chiefly occupied 
in the pilchard fishery (the Chipea pilchardus 
of ichthyologists), a most delicious fish, and 
= ararity. It is allied to the herring, but 


iffers from it in having a shorter head, a more 
ns ee body, the dorsal fin situated more for- 
ward toward the centre of gravity, and it is 
covered with longer scales. The Mount itself 
is a mass of granite, breaking through schistose 


rocks; geologically speaking, it is a granite | 


“tor” or “ outcrop.” 

On proceeding a little way from the village to 
the Mount, the ascent becomes and continues 
very steep. The first platform or resting-place 
is on a level with the Giant’s Well, which is 
thirty-seven feet deep, in solid rock. Anent 
this well, there are many legends related. Con- 
tinuing on in the path, we soon reach the low 
portal which forms the entrance to the group of 
buildings, and which crowns the Mount. The 
great antiquity—semi-feudal and ecclesiastical— 
is everywhere apparent. Passing into the in- 
terior, the “ guard-room” contains some speci- 
mens of armour. The ‘Chevy Chase” room is 
so called from its curious frieze representing a 
hunting-scene. Over the mantelpiece are a few 
curious remnants of a bygone age, and above 
them the royal arms; the other end of the apart- 
ment is adorned with the arms of the St. Aubyn 
family. The chapel (at the eastern end of which 
are some curious sculptures of Scriptural subjects) 
is fitted up with stalls in the cathedral style, and 
contains a fine organ. Ascending from the chapel 
to the top of the tower, in one of the angles, is 
the remains of what is supposed to have been a 
moorstone lantern, kept probably by the monks, 
who had a tithe of the fishery, to give directions 
to the fishermen in dark and tempestuous weather. 
This is vulgarly called * St. Michael’s Chair,” 
and will only admit one person in it at a time. 
The ascent to it is dangerous: and overhanging, 
as it does, the fearful abyss, requires considerable 
nerve and skill. A popular legend connected 
therewith is that, whoever sits in this chair after 
marriage, whether the husband or wife, remains 
thenceforth the ruler in domestic affairs. 

The view from the top of the tower is very 
extensive, and beautiful beyond description. 
The addition which Sir John St. Aubyn has 
made to the building on the southern side is 
exceedingly solid and handsome, and far more 
substantial than the ancient monastic edifice. 
The botanical portion of the Mount is very 
interesting, and, in July especially, notwithstand- 
ing its exposed position, many plants grow very 
luxuriantly here. For instance, some of the 
finest specimens of one of the noblest species in 
the British flora, the Foxglove (Digitalis pur- 
purea) is abundant, and in some parts covers 
the sides of the Mount with its stately spikes of 
flowers. The common Borage, with its pretty 
blue flowers, and the wild, but scentless, Mig- 
nonette are also abundant. A plant much 
sought after by chemists for medicinal purposes, 
the Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger), with its 
dingy yellow flowers, striped with brown, is also 
common. The whole plant is covered with 
unctuous, foetid hairs, and presents a curious 
appearance. ‘The walls are covered with the 
toadflax and the fleshy Cotyledon Umbilicus. 
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he latter is much used in Cornwall to cure 
chilblain. One of the “ floral sights” here, in 
very early spring, is a wide area of what the 


"eminent author of “ Narcissus: its History,” 
(informs me is the true Narcissus Tazetta 
i 
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var. floribundis. Its flowers are of a very soft 
orange colour. How it came to the Mount isa 
mystery, butit has been naturalised, it is believed, 
for several hundreds of years. 

Wituiam Ropers. 


YouTHFuL PENIS, 


KORNER. 





EVER did the flame of 
patriotism burn purer in 
the heart of any man than 
in that of Korner. No 
sacrifice to the liberties of 
one’s country was ever 
more entire and unreserved 
than his, or made with a 

ae clearer apprehension of the 

hey :s full extent of its demands. 

4 ate With his pen he had 
: laboured, and might with 

it alone have laboured sufficiently for Germany, 

to gain for himself a high place in the roll of 
those whose genius has been consecrated to the 
sacred cause of freedom and country. What he 
had already done, and might have* continued 
doing without danger, was all that was required 
for fame, had fame been his only or his principal 
object. Poets are not expected to exhibit in their 
own lives the heroism which it is their business 
to celebrate, nor to stimulate men to noble 
achievements by their example, as well as by 
their strains; and he might, therefore, without 
dishonour, have held back from a more active 
participation in the national struggle. But, 
though enough to have satisfied all that the 
world was entitled to expect, he had not yet 
done enough to satisfy himself. He felt that 
the cause was too sacred to admit of any reserve 
in his devotion to it; that it demanded all he 
could give for it; and, having no richer offering 
than his life to give, he freely gave his life; 
gave it too when life was sweetest—when a rich 
harvest of fame was opening upon him, for he 
had just surmounted the steep ascent up which 
genius has to toil in its first struggle for public 
applause, and had planted his foot firmly on the 
elevated platform whence further progress is 
comparatively easy; with every hope of comfort- 
able, if not affluent circumstances; with attached 
friends; with admiring and devoted parents; 
and, more than all, happy in his love, and bask- 
ing in the glad hope of a union which was to 
crown the remainder of his days with happiness 
and peace. Thus stood life with him, when he 
voluntarily gave it up; and how great the sacri- 

fice was, let no man who is not conscious of a 

soul as finely strung as his to all the tenderest 
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sensibilities of the heart, imagine that he can 
estimate. He carried no half-hope of escape 
with him, to make the sacrifice easy; it is mani- 
fest that he felt assured he was to die—that he 
counted upon nothing less than that the sacrifice 
should be demanded to its utmost extent, and 
that no interposition should snatch the victim 
from the altar. The annals of history do not 
furnish a nobler example of heroic self-devotion. 

Carl Theodore Kérner was born at Dresden, 
on the 23rd September, 1791. His father was 
counsellor of the chief consistory of that city, 
his mother was the daughter of an engraver 
of Leipsic. During childhood his health was 
weak and precarious, and his education was 
therefore later than usual in being begun. 
The distinguishing features of his character in 
childhood, his father -represents to have been, 
great tenderness of heart and strong affection 
for those who had won his love, united with 
singular firmness and strength of mind, and 
very quick and lively powers of fancy. 

His childhood was not precocious, and his 
faculties developed themselves but slowly; when 
fairly awakened, however, his comprehension was 
keen and acute. He showed little inclination 
for the study of languages, preferring that of 
history, natural philosophy, and mathematics. 
He early displayed a considerable inclination 
and talent for music. But his ruling passion 
was poetry; and to it he devoted himself from 
his earliest years with an enthusiasm which 
nothing could restrain. Happily for his future 
progress, he did not allow his judgment to be 
blinded by the admiration which the excellence 
of his early productions gained for him. He 
had sense enough, young as he was, to attach 
little value to it; and instead of resting satisfied 
with the trifles to which such easily won praise 
is generally awarded, he, with the feelings of a 
true poet, hastened to compete with the noblest 
and most difficult themes. 

Kérner pursued his studies at home, under 
his father’s eye, till his seventeenth year. It 
was then decided that he should adopt as a pro- 
fession the art of mining, the study of which he 
commenced in 1808, at Freyberg, one of whose 
professors, at the time, was the celebrated Werner, 
who was a personal friend of his father’s. 
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After devoting himself to the practical part 
of his intended profession with great zeal for a 
time, shrinking from no labour or fatigue until 
he had made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with it, he at length gave his attention ina 
more particular manner to the collateral sciences 
which are auxiliary to it— mineralogy and 
chemistry. He collected fossils, explored moun- 
tainous districts, drew charts, and, with the help 
of an experienced friend, made experiments in 
chemistry. His devotion to poetry does not 
appear to have had the effect, in the slightest 
degree, of incapacitating him for severer studies, 
or of weakening his relish for them. 

In the summer of 1809 he undertook a journey 
on foot through Upper Lusatia, in the Silesian 
mountains, with a view to the further prosecu- 
tion of his mineralogical studies. Enjoying the 
advantage of introductions to persons of high 
consideration in that country, from whom he 
received the information best fitted to direct his 
inquiries, he pursued them with great success. 
The sublimity and beauty of the scenery had the 
greatest charms for his mind, and he ever 
reckoned his residence in Silesia among the most 
happy days of his life. Several of his poetical 
compositions were written about this time. 

“From this period,” remarks his father, 
“ more seriousness and depth are perceivable in 
his poetic productions; and, in particular, we 
may observe a goodjold virtuous German feeling. 
He had not known religion as a dark and 
gloomy task-mistress, or as a foe to innocent 
joys, but as a cheering and elevating friend. 
His whole education was directed with a view 
that he should be impelled rather by a noble 
emulation than by slavish fear, and he was early 
accustomed to revere whatever was sacred; 
hence proceeded the candour and the zeal with 
which he embraced the spirit of Christianity. 
At a time when the feelings of impetuous and 
heedless youth might have been supposed to 
be paramount in his soul, he produced his 
spiritual sonnets, which were the genuine 
and spontaneous effusions of his mind. Their 
simplicity evidently proves that they are not to 
be classed among the productions of fashion or 
caprice. He thus speaks of them in a confiden- 
tial letter: —‘I think the sonnet peculiarly 
adapted to this species of composition; for there 
is in its metre a repose and love which are quite 
in unison with the narratives of Holy Writ.’ ” 

From Freyberg, where he remained two years, 
he proceeded, in 1810, to complete his scientific 
studies at Leipsic. Having spent the winter 
there in study, he went, early in 1811, to Berlin, 
where he was received with much kindness by 
one or two friends of his father’s. He was 
about entering here, with his usual zeal, upon 
the study of botany, when he was seized with a 
fever, which, after continuing for several weeks, 


left him so enfeebled, that travelling and change 
of air were declared to be absolutely necessary 
for his recovery. His father, viewing with 
alarm the spirit then prevailing in the German 
Universities, and desiring to seize the oppor- 


tunity of removing him from the influence of | 


college associations, decided upon making 


Vienna the direction of his travel, and upon his | 


taking up his residence there for a time. 


Here the decisive portion of his life com- 


menced. Satisfied that he had already gained 
sufficient scientific knowledge for the purposes 
of his intended profession, he devoted himself 
entirely to poetical composition, in which he 
employed a large portion of every day. He applied 
himself now, also, in a particular manner to the 
study of history. ‘What his father most 
desired (to use hisown words) was, not so much 
his preparation for any particular pursuit, as the 
completion of his moral and intellectual cha- 
racter as a man; for only such a one did he 
consider justified in aspiring to be a poet. He 
was fully aware of the necessity ef his son’s 
attaining a thorough knowledge of history, and 
of the ancient and modern languages. There 
was, moreover, a poetical object in his historical 
studies, as these afforded him materials for his 
dramatic works.” 

The number and variety of his compositions, 
which were chiefly dramatic, and “intended for 
public representation, during his residence at 
Vienna, afford an extraordinary example of 
perseverance and facility of production. His 
first essays consisted of two one-act pieces, in 
Alexandrines—“ The Bride,” and “ The Green 
Domino,” which were both received with much 
applause. Then followed a farce, called ‘The 
Night Watch,” also successful. His next was a 
serious composition, “ Foui,” a drama, founded 
on a tale of Heinrich von Kleist’s; then a tragic 
piece, “The Expiation.” To this succeeded 
“ Zriny,” “Hedwig,” ‘ Rosamund,” “ Joseph 
Heyderich,” all tragedies. They were fol- 
lowed by three comic pieces—‘ The Cousin 
from Bremen,” “‘ The Officer of the Guard,” and 
“The Governess;” by two operas—‘ The Fisher 
Girl,” and “The Four Years’ Post;’’ as well as 
several minor poems. He also concluded an 
opera, commenced some time before, under the 
title of “ The Miners;” wrote part of an opera 
for Beethoven, called ‘“‘ The Return of Ulysses;” 
besides preparing a multitude of plans, both of 
small and large pieces. 

This, to be the work of fifteen months, evinces 
a fertility of production almost incredible, 
and altogether impossible, but for his early 
and sustained habits of persevering labour. 
For the productions, thus rapidly thrown off, 
were not the mere hasty sketches of a clever boy; 
they were serious and important works, worthy, 
in the greater part, of the character and fame 
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of an established poet. “His productions expe- 
rienced, on the whole,” his father tells us, “a 
reception far beyond his expectations. The 
public feeling showed itself the most enthusias- 
tically at the first representation of ‘ Zriny.’ 
The author was called to appear before the 
audience in person, an honour altogether unusual 
in Vienna. But the single voices of certain 
critical judges, the favourable opinion of the 
judicious few, were yet more gratifying to his 
feelings. The friendly judgment of Goethe 
reached him from afar, and by his influence, ‘The 
Bride,’ ‘The Green Domino,’ and ‘The Ex- 
piation,’ were brought out at Weimar, with 
particular care, and with eminent success.” 

The description of his mode of life in Vienna, 
at this time, given by his father, is very inter- 
esting, and places in a strong light the truth of 
what we have already said, of the extent of the 
sacrifice made by him in taking up arms. 
“ Vienna perfectly fulfilled and even exceeded the 
expectations both of father and son. The 
delightful environs, and the treasures of art 
collected within this city, afforded Korner a 
variety of enjoyment. He became acquainted 
with the charming banks of the Danube in his 
return from Ratisbon, whither he had been 
accompanied by a friend. The world of joy by 
which he was now surrounded, and in which he 
soon found himself at home, excited in him feel- 
ings of an accordant kind. Far from being 
enervated by it, his ardent nature received a new 
impulse; all his faculties were excited; and the 
objects of his emulation were constantly placed 
higher. And no instructive warning or exciting 
voice was ever heard in vain, when it had once 
gained his esteem, whether by intellect, know- 
ledge, and experience, or by the charms of female 
accomplishment. In this manner he was much 
indebted, not only to the intimacy of Humboldt 
and of Schlegel, but also to the elegant society 
which met at the house of the celebrated 
female writer, Caroline Pichler, and of Madame 
de Pereira. 
softer sentiment, that of love, that the faculties 
of his youth were preserved unweakened, amid 
the perils of a seductive capital. A lovely being, 
as if sent by Heaven as his guardian angel, 
enchained him both by the charms of beauty and 
of soul. Ké6rner’s parents came to Vienna; ap- 
proved and blessed the choice of their son; 
rejoiced in the effects of a noble and inspiring 
sentiment; and were looking forward to a happy 
future, when a fortunate event occurred, as if 
destined to hasten the union of the endeared 

pair.” The fortunate event here referred to was 
his appointment as poet of the court theatre, in 
consequence of the approbation with which the 
public received his dramatic productions. The 


emoluments attending this preferment assured 
him a sufficient income. 


But it was to be attributed to a- 
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It was now, just at this most favourable point 
of his fortunes, that he responded to the call 
which summoned him to fight the battle of his 
country’s freedom. The spirit of German nation- 
ality had been for some time previous awakening, 
chiefly in the breasts of the young men of the 
universities, when the king of Prussia’s appeal to 
his countrymen to rally under his standard, and 
join in the effort to expel the common enemy, 
roused the hearts of all Germans, like the sound 
of a trumpet. Korner was among the first to 
answer to the call, by the ready devotion of his 
heart and life to the patriotic work. We have 
seldom read anything more impressive, and 
looking to all the circumstances, more affecting, 
than the letter in which he communicates his 
resolution to his father. It is very German in 
language and sentiment. An Englishman in 
similar circumstances would probably have written 
very differently, but the stamp of truth and sin- 
cerity which it bears raises it far above minute 
or conventional criticism. ‘Germany rises !’” 
he writes; “the Prussian eagle, by the beating of 
her mighty wings, awakes in all true hearts the 
great hope of German freedom. My poetic art 
sighs for my country—let me not prove myself 
her unworthy son. Now that I know what 
happiness can ripen for me in this life—now that 
the star of fortune sheds on me its most cheering 
influence—now is this, by Heaven! a sacred 
feeling which animates me—this mighty con- 
viction that no sacrifice can be too great for that 
greatest mortal blessing, our country’s freedom! 
A great age requires great souls, and I feel, 
within myself, the faculty of being as a rock 
amid this concussion of the nations. I must 
forth—I must oppose my daring breast to the 
waves of the storm. Could I, think you, stand 
aloof, contented to celebrate with poetry alone 
the success of my brethren, while they fought 
and conquered? Iam aware that you will suffer 
much anxiety. My mother, too, will weep. May 
God be her comfort. I cannot spare you this 
trial. That I simply offer my life is of little 
import; but that I offer it, crowned as it is with 
all the flowery wreaths of love, of friendship, and 
of joy,—that I cast away the sweet sensations 
which lived in the anticipation that I should 
never cause you inquietude or anguish—this, 
indeed, is a sacrifice which can only be opposed 
to such a prize—our country’s freedom!” We 
should search far to find more affecting language 
of self-sacrifice than that: “ My mother—may 
God be her comfort! I cannot spare you this 
trial.” 

He joined himself to a corps of volunteers, 
which was almost immediately brought into 
active service. In the middle of June, 1813, he 
was severely wounded in a skirmish; but true to 
the cause he had espoused, he, immediately on 
his recovery, returned to his corps; and on the 
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26th August, he fell in an action, which took 
place on the high road from Gadebusch to 
Schwerin, not far from Hamburg. 

The death of Korner excited the warmest 
sympathy throughout Germany, which wept, in 
her own peculiar fashion, many a bitter tear over 
the tomb of her hero-poet. He was buried 
under a great oak—the oak was his favourite 
tree—not far from where he fell, and the tree 
which overshadows his grave is still called 
K@6rner’s oak, and there a monument, representing 
the lyre and sword, encircled with an oak wreath, 
resting upon an altar, and bearing a suitable 
inscription, was erected to his memory. 

The character of his works is well described 
by Mr. Richardson, his translator, in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“His works consist of martial and miscella- 
neous poems, prose tales, and dramas. Of his 
poems, those of a martial character are commonly 
most distinguished; they all breathe a high spirit 
of heroism, a strong hatred of tyranny and 
oppression, and a deep sympathy for theafflictions 
of his suffering country. His miscellaneous 
pieces will also be found to exhibit some of the 
most admired graces of refined and elegant poetry. 
His few prose tales are very beautiful compo- 
sitions, and induce us only to regret that he has 
left no more examples of this delightful style of 
writing. But his dramas are considered his 
highest efforts, and these display, in the most 
striking manner, the power and fertility of his 


mind. He appears to have essayed every species 
of dramatic composition—to have attempted 
farce, opera, comedy, and tragedy, and to have 
achieved the most brilliant success in all. In 
comedy, his productions were exceedingly ad- 
mired, and he was considered by distinguished 
critics to possess that genuine vis comica, which 
is the basis of all dramatic efforts of this kind; 
while in tragedy, the merits of his pieces insured 
him the most substantial emoluments, and the 
most flattering honours; and he was rewarded at 
once with the approbation of the public, the 
patronage of the court, and the favourable 
opinion of the most distinguished writers and 
critics. 

“* His collected works consist of four consider- 
able volumes, varying in their degrees of interest 
and attraction, according to the nature of their 
subjects; but, allowing for the imperfections 
necessarily incident to youthful efforts, all bearing 
the impress of high poetic genius; and when we 
reflect on the various studies, avocations, and 
pursuits of the author—when we consider that 
in addition to his academical career, his literary 
and scientific acquirements, he also discharged 
the duties of a military life, and that his various 
attainments were achieved, and he himself 
snatched away, at the early age of twenty-two, 
we cannot refuse our admiration of an instance 
of early genius, which is probably unrivalled, 
and certainly unsurpassed in the annals of 
literary distinction.” —Selected. 





HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


f° the range of English literature, there is no 


more forcible example of the evils produced 

by an undue strain upon the intellectual 

powers in early life, than is presented in the 
career and untimely death of Kirke White. 
Possessed of considerable ability, gifted with 
poetic talent, young, ambitious, hopeful, the 
ardent mind wore out the frail frame that enclosed 
it, and fell a victim to its own exertions. 

Like many,—nay, like most of our poetic 
writers, Kirke White’s early circumstances were 
uncongenial and distasteful. His father was a 
butcher, and it was determined that Henry 
should assist in the business. He was to carry 
the joints round to the houses of the customers. 
But it may well be supposed that the future 
poet viewed such employment with aversion. 
True, a poet—and a greater one than Kirke 
White would have ever been—has left it on 
record that no occupation, however menial, can 
be undignified, or unworthy, if carried on in 
a right spirit:— 

“A servant with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine : 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


But all experience shows that the poetic 
temperament rebels, either successfully or the 
reverse, against the hard and unyielding facts 
and circumstances of common daily life. It 
must either rise superior to them or be crushed 
by them. There is no alternative. From the 
fate of the “wondrous boy” dying by his own 
hand in a London garret, to that of the 
master of song “who awoke one morning and 
found himself famous,” the moral is the same. 

So it came about that young White was 
speedily removed from the lowly sphere of action 
originally designed for him. Then he was put 
to weaving, but this was equally objectionable. 
He wanted, he said, “ something to occupy his 
brain,” and he felt that he would be wretched 
if he might not follow one of the learned 
professions. To a certain extent his desires 
were fulfilled. He was placed in an attorney’s 
office, and there began that studious course of 
life that had eventually such fatal results. He 
had scarcely a moment unoccupied: languages 
and science attracted his attention, and were 
pursued with unremitting perseverance. But 
the claims of composition and literature were 
not neglected. He won asilver medal in a prize 
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competition for the best translation of a passage 
in Horace, and the next year a pair of twelve- 
inch globes for an imaginary tour from London 
to Edinbro’. He then became connected with 
the ‘Monthly Mirror,” and thus made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Capel Lofft—the friend 
of Bloomfield—and of a Mr. Hill, the pro- 
prietor of the “ Mirror.” The encouragement 
given him led him to prepare a volume of 
poems. His own views are best explained by 
some passages in the preface to the volume. 

“The unpremeditated effusions of a boy, 
from his thirteenth year, employed, not in the 
acquisition of literary information, but in the 
more active business of life, must not be 
expected to exhibit any considerable portion 
of the correctness of a Virgil, or the vigorous 
compression of a Horace. . . . . Had the author 
relied on his own judgment only, thesé poems 
would not, in all probability, ever have seen the 
light .. . . The motives for this publication 
were simply these :—The facilitation, through 
its means, of those studies which, from his 
earliest infancy, have been the principal objects 
of his ambition, and the increase of the capacity 
to pursue those inclinations which may one day 
place him in an honourable station in the scale 
of society.” 

A praiseworthy ambition, but an ambition 
destined never to be gratified. The volume, 
when it appeared, met with harsh treatment, 
at the hands of a critic in the ‘“ Monthly 
Review,” one of the principal magazines of the 
day. Recognition and sympathy came, however, 
from an unexpected quarter. The book was 
brought under the notice of Southey, who sent an 
encouraging letter to the young poet, and kind 
offers of help from various friends rapidly followed. 
Not long afterwards he was able to attain one 
of his principal objects of ambition, an entrance 
into Cambridge University, secured mainly 
through the instrumentality of the Rev. Mr. 
Simeon. This latter further guaranteed, with 
another friend, the sum of thirty pounds a year, 
as a help towards the expenses of a college 
course. 

And now the muse had to vacate her throne. 
Poetry was put aside almost entirely, and the 
energies of the young student were taxed to 
their fullest extent. He competed for a scholar- 
ship, and, with the help of his tutor, a Mr. 
Catton — succeeded in obtaining exhibitions 
amounting to rather more than sixty pounds per 
apnum. 

He was thus rendered independent of the 
kindly aid afforded by Mr. Simeon and other 
friends, when a fresh incentive to study pre- 
sented itself. Colleges are at all times only too 


ready to increase their own reputation for the 
production of brilliant scholars or eminent 
individuals. 
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White’s genius, ability and energy, had caused 
him to be much talked of. Promises of support 
were made to him by those connected with his 
college; honours were offered, and one of the 
tutors was ready to assist him during the vaca- 
tion. The ardent, youthful mind could not 
resist such temptations. He read and studied; 
he taxed his powers, and when they weakened, 
he had recourse to strong medicines, to set right 
the injury which he himself was causing to his 
delicate and overwrought constitution. More- 
over, a certain sense of honour spurred him on. 
His friends had done so much for him that it 
was necessary that he should requite their great 
kindness. 

His relatives were anxious that he should 
visit them at his native town of Nottingham, 
for rest and quiet. But neither argument nor 
entreaty could move him. He had spent a week 
in London already, and could afford no more 
time. So he worked on, as steadily and rapidly 
as his powers would permit, but those powers 
were now failing. Of this it is probable that 
he was already becoming conscious. The strain 
on his physical system, in the efforts he had 
made to obtain the scholarships, produced 
mental depression. ‘“ Were I,” he said, “‘to paint 
Fame crowning an undergraduate, after the 
senate-house examination, [ would represent 
him as concealing a death’s head under the 
mask of beauty.” His letters to his friends 
have many traces of this feeling of sadness, and 
naturally so, at the time. 

The end was not long in coming. A slight 
cold, a fit, then feverish symptoms, continuous 
and increasing, supervened; and the weakened 
frame rapidly sank beneath the attacks of pain 
and suffering, till, on the 19th of October, 1806, 
Kirke White passed away, in the 21st year of 
his age. 

His collected writings were edited by Southey, 
and a sketch of his life was prefixed to the 
volume. 

3ut the poems, in themselves, do not bear 
the mark of very great originality, nor do they 
give promise of future genius of a high order. 
It was to the circumstances of the author’s life, 
and also to the fact that they were all written 
before he had completed his twentieth year that 
much of their popularity is due. The life was 
so short, the death so unexpected, that the poems 
received a greater share of attention than might 
otherwise have been the case. 

The best known is the one entitled ‘“ Clifton 
Grove,” which has something about it that 
reminds us of the graceful verse of Goldsmith. 
But the poem is unequal, and evidently the 
production of powers not yet fully matured. 
Only a youthful writer would assume that all 
virtue is to be found in the country and all vice 


in the town. 
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Thus, in the following passage:— 


“Now, when the rustic wears the social smile, 
Released from day and its attendant toil, 
And draws his household round their evening fire, 
And tells the oft-told tales that never tire. 
Or, where the town’s blue turrets dimly rise, 
And manufacture taints the ambient skies, 
The pale mechanic leaves the labouring loom, 
The air-pent hold, the pestilential room, 
And rushes out, impatient to begin 
The stated course of customary sin.” 


The indictment is sweeping. There is sin 
enough in manufacturing towns, doubtless, but 
every “pale mechanic” is not necessarily plunged 
in it. But there are more pleasing passages in 
the poem:— 


“That spot, oh! yet it is the very same 
That hawthorn gives it shade and gives it name; 
There yet the primrose opes its earliest bloom; 
There yet the violet sheds its first perfume, 
And in the branch that rears above the rest 
The robin unmolested builds its nest.’’ 


And again:— 


‘“‘ With double joy, enthusiast Fancy leans 
On the attendant legends of the scenes. 
This sheds a fairy lustre on the floods, 
And breathes a mellower gloom upon the woods; 
This, as the distant cat’ract swells around, 
Gives a romantic cadence to the sound; 
This, and the deepening glen, the alley green, 
The silver stream, with sedgy tufts between; 
The mossy rock, the wood-encompassed leas, 
The broom-clad islands, and the nodding trees; 
The lengthening vista, and the present gloom, 
The verdant pathway breathing waste perfume— 
These are thy charms, the joys which these impart 
Bind thee, blest Clifton! close around my heart.” 


Three other lengthy productions are there 
besides “Clifton Grove,” ‘ Time,” “The Chris- 
tiad,”’ and “ Childhood,” all were left unfinished 
by the author, though the last was written as 
early as his fourteenth year. Of the three, it 
is the most pleasing and the most natural. 
“Time” has few points of interest, and its 
disjointed and unfinished condition tells against 
it. The author, however, seems to have thought 
highly of it, for it is mentioned in his biography 
that he never laid aside the intention of com- 
pleting it, and some portions were found among 
his latest writings, though it was commenced 
about the time that “Clifton Grove” was pub- 
lished. In “The Christiad,” he attempts a 
flight beyond his powers, even had the leisure 
necessary for tne task been at his disposal. 

The subject, “ The Christiad, a divine poem,” 
required the lofty genius of a Milton ora Dante. 
Like others of his longer efforts, there are breaks 
here and there in the compos. tion, and a speech 
of Satan is inserted in prose, whereas the rest 
of the work is written in the Spenserian stanza. 

The counsels of the fallen angels suddenly 
break off; and two more verses, dealing with the 
author’s own condition and feelings, abruptly 
conclude the poem. 





The last stanza is saddening; bearing (as it 
does) witness that Kirke White foresaw his own 
early fate:— 


“ And must the harp of Judah sleep again ? 
Shall I no more reanimate the lay ? 
Oh! Thou who visitest the sons of men, 
Thou who dost listen when the humble pray, 
One little space prolong my mournful day, 
One little lapse suspend Thy last decree ; 
I am a youthful traveller in the way, 
And this slight boon would consecrate to Thee, 
Ere I with death shake hands, and smile that I am free!” 


This melancholy feeling—which, manifested 
in one way or another, if we may trust their 
works, every poet has experienced—is found 
in almost all of White’s verse. Here and there 
is a lighter strain: ‘‘ My Study,” “ Description 
of a Summer’s Eve,” and one or two others are 
more cheerful. Ballad verse is fairly well 
attained in ‘‘Gondoline,” and the influence of 
Milton’s shorter poems is visible in the lines 
* To Contemplation;” but poems on “ Despair,” 
“On Disappointment,” and the commencement 
of a production entitled “ An Eccentric Drama,” 
written at a very early age, and opening with 
verses headed, “The Dance of the Consump- 
tives,” have all a morbid and unhealthy tone. 

The fact was that the wearied and exhausted 
physical powers, unequal to the strain imposed 
upon them, depressed and enervated the mind; 
and thus it naturally followed that the later 
productions, which should have been far better 
than the earlier ones, were scarcely, if at all, 
upon a higher level. Nature revenged herself 
upon the ardent student, and he sink under the 
weight which he strained too hard to bear. 

In the words of Byron:— 


‘“‘ "Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low.” 


Better regulated studies, less intense appli- 
cation, a greater portion of time devoted to the 
lighter and a less portion to the severer forms 
of intellectual activity, would have prolonged 
his life and increased his ultimate usefulness. 
Yet, it is hard to blame him. He pleads for 
himself in lines, simple yet almost prophetic 
lines,—“ To the Muse,” written at the age of 
fourteen years:— 


**T, who have drank from thy ethereal rill, 
And tasted all the pleasures that abound 
Upon Parnassus’ loved Aonian hill— 
I, through whose soul the muse’s strains aye thrill ; 
Oh | I do feel the spell with which I’m tied, 
And though our annals fearful stories tell, 
How Savage languished, and how Otway died; 
Yet must I persevere, let whate’er will betide.” 


The lines are immature and unpolished, but 
expressive. He persevered, and the end was 
fatal. He reached Fame’s temple by the gate of 
Death. “ 

R. Stanssy WILLIAMs. 
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pr Kissine. 


BY ANDREW SIBBALD. 


E may trace the 

custom of kissing 
to a very remote 
period — numerous 
instances occurring 
in the Sacred 
Writings. Thus we 
read how men sa- 
luted the sun, 
moon, and stars, by 
kissing the hand, 
a superstition of which Job says he was never 
guilty—the same honour having been tendered 
to Baal. But, apart from such references as 
these, abundant evidence of the universality of 
this practice in past and modern times, is to be 
found in the classics of most countries. The 
Greeks were in the habit of kissing the lips, 
hands, knees, or feet, in salutations, according 
as they considered the person worthy of less or 
more respect. In Homer we see Priam kissing 
the hands and embracing the knees of Achilles, 
while he supplicates for the body of Hector. 
The custom also prevailed in ancient Rome, and 
Mr. D’Israeli, in his “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
referring to it remarks, that ‘the great respect 
paid to the tribunes, consuls or dictators obliged 
individuals to live with them in a more distant 
and respectful manner; and instead of embracing 
them as they did formerly, they considered 
themselves fortunate if allowed to kiss their 
hands. Under the Emperors, kissing hands 
became an essential token of homage from the 
great. The Carthaginians, as a mark of 
love and sign of friendship, were in the habit 
of kissing their right hands together, and then 
would kiss one another. Indeed, under a 
variety of forms, the act of kissing has entered 
largely into the ceremonies of salutation; and at 
the present day, many of these customs kept 
up, apart from their social usage, are interesting 
in so far as they have been handed down by 
our forefathers from the distant past. 

Another important use to which kissing has 
been applied has been termed the “kiss of 
ceremony.” Thus, in our courts of law and 
other places, the form of kissing the New 
Testament, as an acknowledgment of the juror’s 
faith therein, in support of the sacred nature to 
him of the vow he has just taken, is an old- 
established usage. Indeed, there is a popular 
notion that if “kissing the Book” in taking 
the oath can by any means be avoided, the 
false witness escapes the risk of incurring the 
charge of perjury. 

Then we have the kissing the sovereign’s 





hand at court, in connection with which may be 
related the following anecdote:—In China, it 
appears the person admitted to the presence of 
the Celestial Emperor prostrates himself nine 
times, each time beating his head against the 
ground. This ceremony is to be performed to 
the Emperor’s place, throne, or chair of state, 
even though he himself should be absent. In 
the year 1816, when Lord Amherst went as 
ambassador to China, an Imperial banquet was 
given to him and his suite; but when he was 
called to pay the usual mark of respect, as 
though the emperor was present, he refused. 
When Napoleon at St. Helena heard of this, he 
said that ‘the English Minister had acted 
wrongly in not ordering him to comply with the 
customs of the place he was sent to, otherwise he 
ought not to have been sent at all.” He further 
added that “different nations have different 
customs. In England you kiss the sovereign’s 
hand at court. Such a thing in France would 
be looked upon as ridiculous; and the person 
who did so would be held up to public scorn; 
but still the French ambassador who performed 
such an act in England would not be considered 
as having degraded himself. In England, some 
hundred years back, the king was served 
kneeling; the same ceremony now takes place in 
Spain. A man who goes into a country must 
comply with the ceremonies in use there. And 
it would have been no degradation whatever for 
Lord Amherst to have submitted to such 
ceremonies before the Emperor of China, as are 
performed by the first mandarins of that 
empire.” 

There is an account in Théophile Gautier’s 
‘Constantinople of To-day,” of the ceremony 
of kissing the Sultan’s toe, an honour which is 
reserved for the vizier, ministers, and certain 
privileged pachas. This act of homage is per- 
formed with the utmost solemnity, and is 
marked with all the signs of respect worthy of 
so impor‘ant an occasion. 

In the next place, referring to the custom of 
kissing the Pope’s toe, Matthew of Westminster 
thus explains its origin : ‘“‘ Formerly it was usual 
to kiss the hand of his Holiness, but towards 
the close of the eighth century a certain woman, 
when making an offering to the Pope, not only 
kissed his hand, but committed the terrible 
outrage of squeezing it. The Pope, seeing the 
danger to which he was thus exposed, cut off 
his hand, and by this means escaped the con- 
tamination to which he had been rendered liable. 
Since that time the precaution has been taken 
of kissing the Pope’s toe instead of his hand; 
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and lest anyone should doubt the accuracy of 
this account, the historian argues that the 
hand, which had been cut off five or six hundred 
years before, still existed at Rome—a standing 
miracle, since it was preserved in its original 
state, free from corruption. When the ceremony 
of kissing the Pope’s toe takes place, he wears a 
slipper with a cross.” We may note here that 
kissing the foot is a common Oriental sign of 
respect, and is said to have been introduced 
into the West by the later Roman emperors, 
whose court ceremonies were mixed with so 
many servile customs. Amongst other cere- 
monious acts in which kissing holds the 
prominent place may be noticed that of kissing 
the hand—an act supposed to indicate extreme 
gratitude. This custom, too, is still kept up 
among the lower orders, who often show their 
sense of thankfulness to a benefactor by kissing 
his hand. 

In former times the practice of saluting ladies 
with a kiss seems to have been very general, and 
many amusing anecdotes of this social custom 
areon record. It was, however, occasionally 
severely censured as being open toabuse. Thus, 
for instance, John Bunyan, in his “Grace 
Abounding,” speaking of it, strongly condemns 
it: “The common salutation of women,” he 
says, “I abhor; it is odious to me in whomsoever 
I see it. When I have seen good men salute 
those women that they have visited, or that have 
visited them, I have made my objections against 
it; and when they have answered that it was 
but a piece of civility, I have made my ob- 
jections against it; I have told them that 
it was not a comely sight. Some, indeed, 
have urged the ‘ holy kiss’; but then I have 
asked them why they make balks ?—why they 
salute the most handsome and let the ill- 
favoured go?” 

In spite, however, of the censure poured on 
this old fashion by even conscientious moralists 
of the time, there can be no doubt that it found 
favour in the eyes of many of the ladies of our 
own and other countries. It has been often 
remarked that there are few of the fair sex who 
are in their inmost hearts indifferent to the ad- 
miration paid to them in daily life. History is 
daily repeating itself, and it is difficult to believe 
that human nature is different nowadays from 
what it was in years gone by, although the 
manners of society may have undergone certain 
changes. It is easy to criticise in unmeasured 
terms the social usages of our predecessors, but, 
it must not be forgotten that in the present age 
the same customs are often as popular as ever; 
the only difference being that, instead of having 

ublic recognition, they find a tacit acceptance. 
eturning again to some of the famous instances 
of salutation by kissing, it may be remembered 
how Cavendish in his “ Biography of Cardinal 


Wolsey,” dwells on this custom, when describing 
his visit at Mons. Crequi’s Castle: “ I being in a 
fair great dining chamber,” he tells us, “ where 
the table was covered for dinner, and there I 
attended my lady’s coming; and after she came 
thither out of her own chamber, she received me 
most gently, like one of noble estate, having a 
train of gentlewomen. And when she with her 
train came all out, she said to me, “ For as much,” 
quoth she, “as ye be an Englishman whose 
custom it isin your country to kiss all ladies 
and gentlewomen without offence, and although 
it be not so in this realm (France), yet will I be 
so bold as to kiss you, and so shall all my 
maidens.” By means whereof I kissed my lady 
and all her maidens. Chaucer frequently alludes 
to this old custom, and our readers may recollect 
how in the “Sompnour’s Tale,” he notices the 
zeal with which the holy Father performs this 
act of gallantry. Shakespeare, again, introduces 
it, in the “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” where to 
kiss the hostess is indirectly spoken of as a 
common courtesy of the day. 

Again, amongst some of the old customs in 
which kissing held a prominent place, may be 
mentioned the ceremony of betrothing, where it 
served as a kind of seal. A very early instance 
of this custom occurs in the “Life of St. 
Leobard,” who flourished about the year 560 
(written by Gregory, of Tours), who is related 
to have given to his affianced a ring, a kiss, and 
a pair of shoes. Douce, in his “ Illustrations of 
Shakespeare” (1839, p. 69), quotes a curious 
anecdote from the “ Miracles of the Virgin 
Mary,” compiled in the twelfth century by a 
French monk. It appears that a young man, 
falling in love with an image of the Virgin, 
inadvertently placed on one of its fingers a ring 
which he had received from his mistress, accom- 
panying the gift with the most tender language 
and mark of affection. A miracle instantly took 
place, and the ring remained immovable. The 
young man, greatly alarmed for his rash conduct, 
at once consulted his friends, who advised him 
by all means to devote himself entirely to the 
service of the Madonna. Unable, however, to 
relinquish his love for his former mistress, he 
married her. But, alas! after the wedding the 
Madonna appeared to him, and urged her claim 
with so many dreadful menaces that he felt 
himself compelled to abandon his bride, and to 
retire privately toa hermitage, where he became 
a monk for the rest of his days. 

Not only, too, did the kiss form a part of the 
old ceremony of affiancing, but it even consti- 
tuted a portion of the marriage service itself, as 
appears from a rubric in one of the Salisbury 
missals. It may be remembered what an 
excellent use Shakespeare has made of this 
custom in the “Taming of the Shrew,” where 
he relates how Petrucchio (Act iii. sc. 2)— 



































: “ Took the bride about the neck; 
And kissed her lips with such a clamorous smack, 
That at the parting all the church did echo,” 


Again, in “ King Richard IT.” (Act v. se. 1), 
where the Duke of Northumberland announces 
to the King that he is to be sent to Pomfret, and 
his wife to be banished to France, the King 
pathetically exclaims:— 

“ Doubly divorced! Bad men, you violate 

A twofold marriage; ’twixt my crown and me, 
And then betwixt me and my married wife; 


Let me unkiss the oath ’twixt thee and me ; 
And yet, not so, for with a kiss ’twas made.’’ 


’ 


Marston, too, in his “ Insatiate Countess,’ 
says:— 
“ The kisse thou gav’st me in the church, here tuke.” 


At the present day there is a popular notion 
in some parts of the country that it is the privi- 
lege of the parson who ties the knot, to be the 
first to kiss the bride on the conclusion of the 
ceremony. Mr. Henderson, in his “ Folklore of 
the Northern Counties ” (1879, p. 29), relates 
how a clergyman, a stranger in the neighbour- 
hood, after performing a marriage in a Yorkshire 
village, was surprised to see the party keep 
together as if expecting something. ‘* What 
are you waiting for?” he asked, at last. “ Please, 
sir,” was the bridegroom’s answer, “ ye’ve no 
kissed Molly.” Not many years ago, we are 
told, how a fair lady from the county of Durham, 
who was married in the south of England, so 
undoubtedly reckoned for the clerical salute that, 
after waiting for it in vain, she boldly took the 
initiative, and bestowed a kiss on the much- 
amazed south country vicar. The practice, too, 
was in years past much kept up in Scotland. 

It has been suggested that this custom may 
be a relic of the osculum pacis, or the presenta- 
tion of the pax to the newly-married pair. Some 
years ago, it was customary in Ireland for the 
clergyman to conclude the marriage ceremony 
with the words, ‘Kiss your wife;” and occasion- 
ally “the bridegroom was hard put to, to prevent 
one or other of his companions from intercepting 
the salute designed for himself.” 

Again, in years gone by, a kiss was the recog- 
nised fee of a lady’s partner, and as such, is 
noticed by Shakespeare, in “Henry VIII.” 
(Act i. sc. 4.):— 

“T were unmannerly to take you out, 
And not kiss you.” 


The custom is still prevalent among country 
people in many parts of the kingdom. “ When,” 
says Brand (Pop. Antiq., ii. 140), ‘‘the fiddler 
thinks his young couple have had music enough, 
he makes his instrument squeak out the notes 
which all understand to say ‘ Kiss her.’” In 
the sixteenth century it appears that English 
balls were usually opened by a kissing dance, to 
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which Shakespeare refers in “ Love’s Labour’s 


Lost” (Act iii. sc. 1). The Puritans of the 
Elizabethan age strongly condemned tais 
dance. In spite, however, of all opposition 
a writer in the “Graphic and Historical 
Illustrator’ (1834, p. 183), remarks that 
this dance “ran a career unparalleled in the 
history of salutation. It spread from land to 
land; and everywhere, from the court to the 
cottage, was enthusiastically welcomed.” Wraxall, 
also, relates, in his ‘ History of France,” how 
the Duke of Montpensier, only a few days before 
he expired, was removed from his bed purposely 
to witness “ one of these dances, which was per- 
formed in his own palace by some of the young 
nobility.” In modern days we may compare 
with this once fashionable dance that popular 
game known as “ Kiss in the Ring,” which is 
kept up with so much enthusiasm amongst the 
lower orders. Once more, to quote another 
scene of merriment, that Christmas gambol 
known as “ Kissing under the Mistletoe;” for, 
in accordance with an old notion formerly preva- 
lent, the maid who was not saluted under it at 
Christmas would not be married in that year. 
This custom is said to have originated thus: 
Balder, the Apollo of Scandinavian mythology, 
was killed by a mistletoe arrow given to the 
blind Héder by Loki, the God of Mischief. 
Balder was nevertheless restored to life, but, 
henceforth, the mistletoe was placed under the 
care of Friga, and was never again to be an 
instrument of evil till it touched the earth, the 
empire of Loki. On this account it is always 
suspended from ceilings, and so, whenever persons 
of opposite sexes pass under it, they give one 
another the kiss of peace and love, in the full 
assurance that this plant is no longer an instru- 
ment of mischief. 

Lastly, of the many kissing terms employed 
at different times, there was one formerly in use, 
termed ‘ Kissing the hare’s foot,” applied to 
those who came so late that they lost their 
dinner or supper. The meaning probably being 
that those who came too late to partake of the 
hare had no better chance than to kiss the foot 
and get nothing to eat. 

“lo kiss the post” meant to be shut out, and 
occurs in Pasquil’s “ Night Cap” (1612):— 

“Men of all countries travel through the same, 

And, if they want money may ‘kisse the post.’’ 


Again, the “ Lamourette’s Kiss,” which is a 
term used for a reconciliation of policy without 
abatement of rancour, originated in the following 
circumstance:—On July 7th, 1792, the Abbe 
Lamourette induced the different factions of 
the Legislative Assembly of France to lay 
aside their differences; so the deputies of the 
Royalists, Constitutionalists, Girondists, Jaco- 
bins, and Orientalists rushed into each others’ 
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arms, and the King was sent for, to see “ how 
these Christians loved one another;” but the 
reconciliation was hollow and unsound. Once 
more, the pansy, from its habit of coquettishly 
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hanging its head and half hiding its face, has 
had many quaint names applied to it, such as 
“ Kiss me behind the garden gate,” “ Jump up, 
and kiss me,” and others. 








PNNETTE, 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF MR. CHURCHILL’S FRIEND. 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘ Not crowned with rose-buds before they be withered.” 


OME writer says, 
that however lovely 

a landscape may 

be, it is imperfect 

without human life 
to give expression 
to its monotony ; 
as if we with our 
glad faces or pa- 
thetic attitudes 
could add either 
to nature’s joy or sublimity. 

Picture to yourself an autumn afternoon in 
the country; a wood pierced by an avenue of 
beeches, evening mist already rising and chilling 
the air, the sun sinking fast, filling the entrance 
of the avenue with his last rays: wood-pigeons 
reiterating their contentment, and at intervals a 
pheasant flying upwards, are the only sounds. 
Now listen to human voices prompted by un- 
satisfied human hearts, bringing discord where 
all was harmony. 

Annette Churchill and her father’s friend, 
Edward Bretton, were coming through the 
avenue on their way home. 

“No more reading out of doors, Annette: the 
summer is over.” 

“ Yes, I must leave off my old hat;” as she 
spoke she pulled it from her head, a straw hat 
yellow from August suns and altogether the 
worse for wear. She continued, “I feel as if 
the whole happiness of the summer hangs about 
it. Lovely days when it has been on my head, 
and still lovelier evenings when it has been in 
my hand, twisted round and round like this.” 
She laughed. “One of my fidgetty ways will 
pass away with the summer.” 

“You will have no hat left to remind you of 
this pleasant summer, the brim is already half 
off; put it on, dear,” said her companion, 
arresting her hand. 

Annette obeyed, saying, “What should I do 
without you, Edward, not alone as to the pre- 
servation of hats and curing of fidgets, but in 
other things? What should I do,if week after 





week you didn’t come;” she paused, then con- 
tinued, “Summer is over, but whatever plea- 
sures are past, there are always greater ones 
coming, don’t you think so?” 

Edward Bretton did not answer. He had 
passed through many laughing summers, and 
hoped to pass through many more. At present, 
the memory of the last few months made him 
grave and anxious. Annette, he thought, would 
next summer hang roses and fancies round a 
new straw hat, and would talk as freely and 
happily as she did now. But for himself he 
had grave doubts. 

Annette did not wait for an answer. “In 
the winter I shall go to balls; you have promised 
to come for one or two; and there will be our 
German, long evenings of it, for you will stay 
the night. We will read by the hall-fire; the 
logs give a beautiful light, can’t you picture it ? 
the flames flickering on the walls, the wind 
pushing at the windows and whistling round 
the house. Outside the dark night, indoors you 
and I in the chimney corner. Next spring I 
shall be in town with Aunt Winnifred, I shall see 
you often then.” 

“And your father?” said Edward Bretton, for 
he felt that these plans concerned only himself 
and Annette. 

“Oh! he will be busy, as usual, and look 
pleased when [ tell him of balls or German, as 
the case may be. _I have been singing Thekla’s 
song to-day, Edward, we have nearly reached it 
in the play. Let us make haste and read 
directly we get in.” She sang:— 

‘**Tch habe genossen das irdische Gliick, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.’ ” 


“ Does she mean that life seems long to her, 
because she has loved so much? or that love 
makes life?” They had come to a gap in the 
avenue where a beech lay uprooted. 

“We shall not want it any more,” said Annette, 
stepping on to the tree, “as it is too cold for 
reading out of doors. Now, answer me about 
Thekla’s song?” 

“You ask, does love make life? It does in 
a great measure; for, as selfishness makes us 
incapable of truly living (by truly living, I mean 
leading a noble life) so, a sincere love, in which 




















self is lost and dead, fits us for great endurance 
and brave acts.” 

Mr. Bretton weighed his words, each one came 
from his heart. He had decided to cease going 
to Redlands for some months ; a hard thing for 
him to do, for he and Clarence Churchill had 
been friends from their youth, but he had grown 
to love Annette too deeply to be able to see her 
constantly and not show it. And so truly, that 
renunciation came to him without an effort; she 
must see others besides himself ; he would not 
even hope as to the future. 

‘Endurance and noble acts! they have a 
beautiful sound, but I do not think I could 
endure or act, unless I were helped: you will 
have to help me when the time comes, Edward.” 
Mr. Bretton had been gazing far away, beyond 
the avenue and park, now he turned to Annette, 
walking along the fallen tree. 

*“* My dear Annette, you must not depend on 
me to tell you how to act, nor must you think 
I can help you always. I fear Clarence and I have 
let you become dependent.” He spoke gravely, 
to Annette it appeared severely; she stopped in 
her walk, the colour rising into her face; so little 
fault-finding came to her that the very gentlest 
was hard to bear. Mr. Bretton continued,— 
“Persons who place all their dependence upon 
others, giving them their responsibilities, or, at 
least, thinking that they do so, lose their 
individuality. You would not like to be a mere 
reflection?” He paused, wondering if he had said 
too much, as he looked into her face. ‘“ You 
must not think that I wish to lose your trust and 
confidence, it is only that I want you to be self- 
reliant. As it happens, for a time you will not 
have me with you. I find I shall not be able to 
come down on Thursday for some weeks, I am 
so busy this autumn. You must continue your 
German, when I come again I shall know if you 
have made progress, now I can hardly tell.” 

Then Annette spoke. 

“ You are tired of Redlands, tired of teaching 
me, tired of my tiresome ways; tell me the 
truth, is it not so? I can’t understand your 
remarks otherwise.” 

So necessary had Mr. Bretton become to her, 
that she could not believe such a trifle as want 
of time could separate them. 

“‘T am not capricious, Annette, I’m not likely 
to get tired of my oldest friend, or of Redlands, 
which has been like, very much like, my own 
home for nearly twenty years; or tired of you. You 
are as unreasonable as you were at five years old, 
when you were angry with me, for not being 
handsome like your father. Think a moment, 
dear, before you say such hasty words. I can 
only get away once in the week, for a few hours, 
and then I must go into Kent.” 

Annette did not answer. She saw no dis- 
pleasure in the grave face, only concern at her 
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impetuosity; she forgot he had found fault with 
her, and was conscious alone of the fact that he 
would not come next Thursday, perhaps not for 


many Thursdays. The happy winter that she 
had pictured could not be. What was her 
German if Edward Bretton were not there to 
approve ? her parties, if he did not see her pretty 
dresses ? Mr. Churchill was preoccupied, and 
still looked upon his daughter as a mere child; 
indeed, it is doubtful if he would have considered 
that a woman required more thought and deeper 
sympathy than is given to a beloved child. 

They left the gloom of the avenue and stepped 
into the daylight; the sun had sunk and the sky 
become grey. Annette turned her face away, so 
that her companion might not see the tears in 
her eyes, but he, imagining that she was still 
angry, did not look at her. In silence they 
crossed the misty park, passing the handsome 
Alderneys on their way to be milked, while over- 
head flew noisy rooks, seeking with constant cry 
the nests in the old elms. 

When Annette reached the house she ran in 
through the drawing-room window, while Edward 
Bretton, following the straight, broad walk, 
entered the oak hall, and went into the library. 
There sat the Squire, a man of nearly sixty, 
leaning back in his arm-chair, his finely-shaped 
hands laid palm to palm upon his breast. Some 
logs burnt on the hearth and threw light on his 
handsome face. Youth does not monopolise 
beauty. Mr. Churchill was handsomer now than 
as a young man. Time, in bestowing perfect lines, 
had given power to the features, and an outward 
concentration greater than that within. He was 
a man greatly gifted with beauty of face, charm 
of manner, eloquence, and a tender heart; or 
rather a too sensitive one for daily wear. 

When first called to the Bar, he had come into 
possession of the family estate; upon which he 
gave up his profession, and indulged in many an 
imaginary, philanthropic scheme, both at home 
and in distant towns; using his eloquence per- 
sonally and on paper, in furtherance of his 
projects; never signally distinguishing himself, 
want of method and an unrestrained imagina- 
tion hindering success. 

The Squire’s eyes were closed, his usual custom 
when thinking. He did not open them, but 
greeted Edward Bretton with— 

“ Ah, Edward, where did yon go to-day? I 
rode home through the avenue, but did not catch 
a glimpse of Annette’s green frock.” 

‘¢ We went by Felwyn’s Spring, and must have 
followed you home.” 

Edward Bretton pulled a chair out of reach of 
the firelight. Now, I am going to give a few 
moments’ contemplationto Mr.Churchill’s friend. 
A younger son, and quite fortuneless, Edward 
Bretton had gained fame and fortune through 
sheer perseverance and will, and now, a man of 
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fifty, stood unrivalled in his profession. Looking 
at him, I admire him deeply. ‘“ Not handsome 
like your father,” he had said to Annette; but 
without beauty the face attracted, whether stern 
in repose, or made sweet by the charm of a 
wonderful smile. Feeling and valuing keenly 
all the happiness of life, I honour him as he 
prepares to renounce the thing dearest to him. 

The Squire had all his life gone to his friend 
when in difficulty; had taken his advice though 
convinced that his own opinions were the best 
in the world; had in fact depended on him, even 
as Annette, to her sorrow, had learned to depend. 

Characters endowed with strength of will are 
conscious of their power; they do not with mock 
humility consider themselves irresolute and 
unenduring. 

Edward Bretton reflected that Redlands would 
not have been as his own home, nor Annette 
become so dear, nor needed him as she said she 
did, had he possessed less will, or Clarence 
Churchill more independence. 

“T must be off by eight o’clock to-night, 
Clarence. I have so much on hand that I don’t 
think I shall be able to get down for a short 
time; I have not been home at all this week.” 

“ Not coming down! you don’t say so,” and 
Mr. Churchill opened his eyes and raised himself 
in his chair. ‘One evening and night a week, 
I feel, is seeing scarcely anything of you. And 
the Nursing Institution; I can’t manage it. 
You must settle that fellow Bloxam for me; of 
course, I don’t properly understand these niceties, 
and he takes advantage accordingly. But, really, 
Edward, it can’t matter whether you travel by 
the Midland or South-Eastern. Give them one 
week, and let us have the next. What does 
Annette say about it ? You must have a rest; 
this incessant work, I fear, will tell upon you;” 
and the Squire threw up his forehead into regular 
lines, and looked perfectly distressed. 

Edward Bretton smiled. ‘ My health of body 
and brain could not be better. I must work; 
it is my delight. I must do what I can with 
Fortune while I am favoured. You would not 
wish to prevent me, I know. Astocoming here 
one week and going home the next, that won’t 
do. They have the first claim on me; and, happy 
as I am with you, they must be considered first. 
Am I not right ?” 

The Squire sighed. “ Yes, you are right; I 
have always to believe that in the end. I suppose 
you won’t have so much to do after a month?” 

“Tam not sure; but, Clarence, I am anxious 
to talk to you about Annette. It seems to me 
that we have kept her too much to ourselves; we 
must give her society; she scarcely ever sees a 
stranger, and this winter she is to come out. 
And then a season in town; it is not fair to send 
her into the world knowing so little of the people 
she will meet there. Think of the admiration 


she will receive, will it not be enough to turn her 
head? You must give up more of your time; 
take her out, and ask people here. Lady Winni- 
fred is coming soon; that will be an opportunity 
for entertaining. I don’t think Annette is in 
the least dull, but she ought to have quiet society. 
I know that you agree with me in thinking that 
more desirable than a season’s dissipation.” 

*T will do what I can,” said Mr. Churchill; 
“T have lost sight of so many friends, but I'll 
get Winnifred to ask some people down. I will 
do all I can, as you say it is for Annette’s 
benefit, but,” looking much perplexed, “I never 
thought of the necessity for society.” 

“ Neither did I until recently ; we have been 
each too much absorbed in our occupations, 
looking upon Annette as a child, when she has 
ceased to be one. But let us make amends.” 

They talked of friends, old and new, until the 


gong sounded. 
* * * * 


The young desire fervently to be “crowned 
with rose-buds before they be withered.” Their 
freshness and impetuosity demand this. They 
imagine that youth once past, true pleasure and 
joy cannot exist ; that life must become material, 
devoid of beauty, and they may be right. It is 
certain neither mind nor frame could endure the 
keen delight of early days spread over many 
years. 

A man like Edward Bretton, midway in life, 
does not imagine that he is breaking his heart 
when he grieves for a thing denied him. He 
has learned that one year or another, may in all 
probability, bring a happiness equal to that 
now placed beyond his reach. 

But Annette! She had gathered her rose- 
buds, and when preparing to twist them into a 
crown, found them withered—pale and yellow, 
the sweetness of regret hanging about them. 
Rose-buds, she had imagined, could but bloom 
into roses: and these buds she had gathered so 
carefully. Hitherto she had led a life free from 
trouble, and had it been otherwise, a perception 
of her father’s character would have prevented 
her from seeking his help. He would have been 
more distressed than herself, and most disturbed 
at the trust reposed in him. She had never 
known her mother. So when difficulties arose, 
or ideas needed arranging, she went to Edward 
Bretton, who was ever ready, both to listen and 
to help. 

To-night she could not ask him anything; 
and when would she see him again ? 

“Why will he not come,” she thought; “no 
work could really keep him from Redlands for 
weeks,” 

Edward Bretton’s words had failed in effecting 


good. They lay at Annette’s heart: “ You 


would not like to be a reflection of another ;” 
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for she said to herself, “what could I like 
better than to be a reflection of Edward ?” 

She stood against one of the windows in her 
room. The curtains were undrawn. It was chill 
and dusk within and without. A white mist 
rose from the ground; a mist that the autumn 
moon would soon dispel. But where was the 
moon that could chase away the girl’s mist of 
sadness and disappointment? I am sorry for 
Annette; but my chief sorrow I keep for those 
who have never even gathered their rose-buds 
in the season of roses, who, in after years, cannot 
look back on the delight and expectancy with 
which they once held them, and breathed their 
sweetness ! 


CHAPTER II. 
SWEET CHERRIES AND BITTER HOPS IN KENT. 


“There is no great trust to be put ina frailand mortal 
man, even though he be profitable and dear unto us ; 
neither ought we to be much grieved, if sometimes he 
be cross, and contradict us.” 


DinnER was over. Mr. Churchill had asked 
Annette what they should do without Edward, 
and Annette had replied that she “didn’t know.” 

Edward Bretton saw that her vexation of the 
afternoon had not passed away, though, to one 
unaccustomed to her moods, she would have 
appeared perfectly calm. Disappointment, anger, 
or grief never took from Annette’s beauty. She 
rose and left the room, touching her father’s 
shoulder as she passed him. Little caresses, 
anticipation of small wants, expressed the affec- 
tion he required, and he was satisfied to think 
that perfect sympathy existed between his child 
and himself. 

No lights were in the hall, but through the 
open door and unshuttered windows, the moon 
laid pale streams of light across the wide oak 
floor. A breath of frost reached Annette as she 
stood at the farther end of the hall, and she felt 
inclined to run out into the moonlight, and 
began moving towards the door, gliding from 
moonbeam to moonbeam; dancing, but uncon- 
sciously, for her heart was sad enough. She had 
forgotten that her father and Edward Bretton 
were following her, and started when the former 
said,— 

* Anticipating the winter, little Annette? It 
will soon be here.” 

The Squire had watched his daughter’s pretty 
movements with pleasure, and Edward Bretton 
had thought, “ She will not miss me as I feared 
she would.” 

Mr. Churchill tapped his weather-glass. 

“ There will be quite a frost to-night. I dare- 
say Hodges hasn’t covered my cuttings properly. 
He’s a forgetful man. I'll go and see, and be 
back before you start, Edward.” 





ANNETTE. 
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As a young man the Squire had loved art, and 
had painted a good deal himself. He had col- 
lected valuable pictures eagerly, but this was 
long ago in the days when he used to spend 
months at the Italian lakes sketching ; pass 
winters in Rome, among artist friends ; dream 
of Divine poetry in a gondola, and with his beau- 
tiful face eloquent from imagined passion, win 
hearts all too easily. Now gardening had become 
his pleasure, and truly “ plants and flowers ever 
sprang” at his touch, as they did of old to the 
music of Orpheus’ lute. He liked still to tell 
the history of his paintings, where they came 
from and how found; but his present occupatien 
lay chiefly in promoting the welfare of others. 
Edward Bretton stepped out into the deep 
shadow cast by the house, wondering if Annette 
would join him, but she did not. ‘ Redlands” 
was a square, red-brick building, of the time of 
Queen Anne, narrow-windowed, and surmounted 
by a large striking clock. Stiff shrubs were on 
the lawns, and skirted the straight walks ; the 
garden was divided from the park by a sunk 
fence, near which the Alderneys were grazing. 
Feelings and wishes were forming themselves 
into words. Edward Bretton imagined himself 
speaking thus: ‘‘ Clarence, I love Annette better 
than my life; no one ever can love her more, or try 
more to make her happy. Give her to me, if she 
is willing to come.’’ And Annette most probably 
would come, putting her han! in his trustingly; 
but what would be the love she gave him ?— 
mere confidence and dependence. Then the 
years between them rose up before him, and he 
called his love an infatuation. Annette’s youth 
and beauty should go to one possessing somewhat 
of the same. Such words must not be spoken. 
The clock struck. He listened to the eight 
strokes that the quiet air bore far away; then 
went back to the doorway, and called “* Annette!” 
trusting that she would not try him beyond 
control this night. She was in the library col- 
lecting Edward’s books and papers in a strap, a 
thing she had always done from a child. She 
had been waiting for the sound of his voice, and 
now came into the hall with the books ready in 
her hand. She stood by him, saying nothing. 
The moonlight that showed clearly the carved 
oak chairs and cabinets, and threw a reflection 
of the dark-blue Indian jars on the polished 
floor showed clearly Annette’s pale, sad face. He 
could not leave her thus, if any word of his 
would make her happier. But what was he to 
say fr : 
‘““T am sorry you were vexed to-day, dear, at 
what I said. Forget it now, for I don’t like to 


see you so grave.” 

“ T forget everything, Edward, except that you 
are not coming down,” and the girl leant her 
head, that pretty head, against Edward Bretton’s 
shoulder. 
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“If you wanted to come, you would not let 
work keep you away,” continued Annette. 

The sound of the dog-cart recalled him to 
himself. Annette must not know he loved her ; 
and if she chose to think he did not care to 
come, must be allowed to think so. 

‘Good-bye, dear; you will read German regu- 
larly, and fill up your time, for when you go to 
town you will not be able to study.” 

The Squire came up, bidding his friend fare- 
well, regretfully: ‘Mind, you'll have to give 
your brain a rest, Edward; and this is the place 
for rest. Too much noise in Kent.” 

The girl did not even say “Good-bye.” She 
had yet to learn a woman’s art of concealing 
what she feels. She stood at the door watching, 
with sad eyes, till the dog-cart passed into shade 
under the elms. 

Her father noticing her expression, remarked, 
“Why, my darling, you look tired to-night? I 
have some writing I must finish, it will not take 
me long ;” and went into the library, where he 
would, most probably, remain the rest of the 
evening. When once he took up a pen, it seemed 
impossible for him to lay it down. 

Annette stood a moment longer in the chill 
air; then the door was closed and windows shut- 
tered, and she retired to a pleasant room, where 
she could find warmth and comfort for her sad- 
ness. There, in the moonlight, sitting motion- 
less near a window, was the tall and stately old 
woman, who had nursed her, and her mother 
before her—a woman of eighty, dressed in black, 
with white cap, and handkerchief crossed on her 
breast. A colourless, wrinkled face, with traces 
of many a sorrow; bright, kind, brown eyes, that 
once had been proud and rebellious; not a pretty 
face when young, probably, but sweet and 
pleasant enough now for resignation, even to con- 
tentment, lay in every furrow; and sincerity and 
religion looked forth from the quick-sighted eyes. 

Annette and nurse mutually loved each other. 
Here was one who always sympathised, though, 
perhaps, at times uncomprehendingly or mutely, 
and the girl’s unreasonableness or impatience 
would yield to her gentle influence. She had 
lived an active life, and seen much sorrow. 
Now both working and grieving days were 
over. Needle in hand she passed many en hour, 
thinking of those gone before her, and wonder- 
ing what Annette’s life would be, when she 
herself should have passed away. She did not 
hear the girl enter the room. Every faculty, 
except that of hearing, was perfect. She would 


say to Annette: “ My dear, though I’d like to 
hear you come into the room very well—that 
meant a great deal—there have been such a 
number of things I’ve been spared the hearing 
of that I must not complain ; and my eyes serve 
me so well that I can count the partridges far 
out in the park.” 





ANNETTE. 


Annette sat down at the old woman’s feet. 
She took hold of the old fingers that rheumatism 
had bent, but not crippled. 

“Nurse,” said Annette, “ I’m tired.” 

“So you do look, my dear; but it’s right and 
good to be tired in the evening.” Then, noticing 
Annette’s troubled look, she asked: ‘ Has Mr. 
Bretton been scolding you for not doing your 
lesson well ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Annette; “ but he can’t come 
and teach me for some time, he is so busy; be 
can’t come here and go into Kent as well. And, 
nurse, I don’t like studying alone.” 

“Well, my dear, it’s but just he should go to 
such as belong to him. He won’t always be so 
busy; and if you do your lesson every day, 
you'll get on nicely by the time he comes back 
again.” 

Annette was not listening; she was picturing 
a scene to herself: A large, low-built white 
house, to which rooms had been added from 
time to time, with many creepers climbing over 
it. Pretty gardens sloping to a lake; two women, 
young and graceful, walking on its borders, and 
little children playing by the side of Edward 
Bretton, him who, in her unreasonableness, she 
considered equally wanted at Redlands, as in 
Kent. 

‘“‘T wish there were no such place as Kent,” 
said she, speaking her thoughts aloud. 

“ And why, my dear, say that ?”” began nurse, 
in her slow, earnest voice. ‘ They call Kent the 
garden of England; that’s where [I was born, 
and a lovely country it is. When I was a child 
I'd many a pleasant hour hop-picking; I'd 
rather that, any day, than my book. Both 
young and old get health and strength out in 
the warmth of God’s sun. I'd like well enough 
to be amongst the hop-poles again, and the 
beautiful Sittingbourne cherries! We could get 
them almost for nothing. Don’t, my dear, wish 
that the country of cherries and hops was not 
to be found.” 

“T am tired and vexed to-night, nurse. 
When I get what I want, I don’t always care 
for it, while the thing I can’t have, I wish for 
so much, that there seems nothing worth having 
without it. Tell me something to make me feel 
better.” 

“Why, dear heart,” replied nurse; “ you’re 
just contrary and wilful; but you were never 
more so than [ was, asa girl. Did you never 
hear that when I was nigh on fourteen, I ran 
away from home ?” 

** Never,” said Annette; “tell me about it.” 

“Well, I did, just because the home the 
Almighty had given me didn’t please me. 
Mother died when I was but twelve. Father 
was a stern man, and I had to work hard to 
content him after her death. There was the 
house to keep tidy, and the children to mind, 
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and never a bit of pleasure. I thought I’d like to 
go to service, where I should get a holiday now 
and then, so I ran away, and got a place in the 
town. Ah, that was a step in the wrong way, and 
I’ve had to repent it. After a bit I pined for 
home, and fell ill, but father would not take me 
back, and never forgot, though I trust he forgave 
me. At eighteen, I went into your grandmother’s 
family, but my pride wasn’t bent, and I married 
as I should not have done, against everyone’s 
advice. Fora time things seemed bright; the 
Lord forbore to punish me; He sent me children 
and I loved them dearly. Then He took them 
all from me. During my little David’s illness— 
he was the last taken—I learnt what I had to 
do: give up my own will, and be content. And 
now I am that, though I have lost all my own. 
We wish our ill over and over again. Some- 
times the good Lord keeps us from our wish; 
sometimes He gives it us as He did to me; 
whatever He does is best. Now, dear heart, do 
you see how I brought my troubles on myself ? 
Don’t you go and do the same, and want what 
you may not have; be content with what is put 
in your hand.” 

Annette thought, ‘‘ Could she be wishing her 
own ill in wanting Edward Bretton ?” 

The old woman’s words left her unsatisfied 
upon this point. 





CHAPTER III. 


“THE SHELL IS LIKE ENOUGH, THE KERNEL 
DIFFERETH.” 


Irv was now a week since Edward Bretton left. 
The Squire had been from home every day, but 
Annette had not allowed herself to be lonely; 
German and music, visiting some of her father’s 
tenants, talking and working with old nurse had 
kept her fully occupied. She had told herself, 
the night Edward Bretton left, that perhaps he 
really wished to come, yet could not, and again, 
if from choice he stayed away, she would try and 
do without him. 

On this afternoon she returned from a long 
walk in the woods, with the dogs, round by 
Felwyn’s Spring, where she and Edward Bretton 
had walked last Thursday. She had roused her- 
self to talk with the bailiff about the larch firs 
he had planted on one side of the spring; already 
the little trees were yellow, and in a month 
would be bare. Autumn was hurrying on even 
now; there was more mist than sun; this after- 
noon in particular was damp and sad-looking. 

Annette, as she went round the woods, had 
been busy enough keeping the dogs at her side; 
not that the Squire cared himself for his game, 
his friends might shoot it if they liked, but a gun 
had now no charm for him. Annette entered 
the park, and the dogs went the way that pleased 
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them best, the girl following slowly, twisting her 
whip to her satisfaction, there being no hand to 
stay it. The ground sighed as she stepped, and 
her feet sank in the grass, for much rain had 
fallen. Very lonely Annette found it on this 
Thursday, and was surprised at the new feeling. 
Many a day had she walked with the dogs as her 
companions and liked their society well enough; 
but now it was so different. She opened the 
yard-gate and they ran in wagging their tails, 
and looking affectionately at her as they passed, 
sorry to leave her, but anxious to see if supper 
were ready. Annette stood at the front door; 
she was restless and waiting—waiting uselessly 
she would tell herself. The peacocks came round 
the doorstep, darting out their long necks and 
looking askance at her. She fed them, and 
then shrilly calling, they flew up into the neigh- 
bouring trees. Annette took off her jacket and 
leant against the open door, her dark brown 
hat pushed back from her forehead, the pretty 
hair and fair face the only brightness about her. 
“Think of the admiration she will receive,” 
Edward Bretton had said to her father, and 
Edward Bretton, seeing many handsome and 
pretty faces, rightly valued Annette’s when he 
felt and said that it was lovely. 

The girl was expectant with eye and ear, 
although it was too late for his usual train; per- 
haps he might return with her father who was 
in town. Annette might brighten and pale at 
will; the deepening evening alone saw her: there 
would be no moon that night, and clouds hung 
low in the sky. 

Our thoughts are more clearly defined at 
evening. When the bodily eyes see but dimly 
through the dusk, the spirit eyes distinctly view 
things they have puzzled over by day, or failed 
to see. 

Now, for the first time since Edward Bretton 
went away, Annette allowed herself to think; 
and she felt that energy was dead; hope and joy 
flown. 

At that moment a figure stepped out of the 
mist that hung about the park, and drew near 
the door. 

“He has walked from the station,” she 
thought, and made a movement to meet him, 
then stopped, while 

“All ‘her’ blood went up to meet him on ‘her’ face, 

Glad as a child that hears its father’s step, 

And runs to meet him at the open porch.” 


She was convinced it was Edward Bretton; 
why did he not speak ? 

“ Edward,” said the girl, trembling as we do 
when about to gain our dearest wish, “‘is it yeu?” 

He raised his hat, paused a second; Annette 
doubted in the dim light what to do: head, figure, 
movement belonged to Bdward Bretton. 
“T beg your pardon; I fear I have startled you? 
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I am Edward Bretton as well as my cousin; I 
forgot I should be taken for him. I conclude 
that you are Miss Churchill; and trust you will 
forgive me if I have frightened you.” 

Such was the answer that reached Annette; 
she scarcely heard it, only understood that it 
was not the Edward Bretton she had expected, 
and silently offered her hand. 

The stranger continued: “ Edward brought me 
an invitation from Mr. Churchill last week; I 
hoped he would have come here with me to-day, 
but he was too busy to leave town. I fear that 
I am not expected; perhaps Mr. Churchill has 
written, deferring my visit, and the letter has 
not reached me.” 

All this was said in exactly Edward Bretton’s 
voice; his voice when specially roused to pleasure. 

Annette led the way indoors, and rang for 
lights, saying : “ My father is very absent, Mr. 
Bretton; he has quite forgotten to tell me of 
your visit; he will be home directly, and will be 
very glad to find you here; I am so sorry you 
were not met.” 

‘*T liked the walk,” replied the young man. “It 
was a mere stroll to me; I am a capital walker.” 

The lights showed Annette that young Bache 
Bretton, though so like his cousin, would be 
considered handsome. He was an artist by 
profession, without an artist’s failings in excess. 
Frank and kindhearted, he made friends wher- 
ever he went; he had no reserve, and freely gave 
his feelings to the world; and these same feelings 
passed through many phases, for he continually 
saw things in a fresh light. 

He followed Art in the way he liked, public 
approbation he had not yet attained, in fact had 
never striven for. ‘Some day,” he would say, “I 
will make myself a name.” But the day was 
long in coming, and for many years he had 
wandered about the world; his large fortune 
hindering him from success. 

The young man had seen Annette as she stood 
facing the paling light in the door-way; had seen 
her with the lovely colour hope threw into her face; 
and now the desire to paint the girl took strong 
hold of him. He began to consider whether 
smiling or in repose her mouth was loveliest: 
whether profile or full-face had the superiority. 

Annette disturbed him by saying ‘“ Edward 
said you had travelled a great deal, Mr. Bretton.” 

‘“*T have not been in England for seven 
years,” replied the artist, “ [ should properly be 
*Verbindlich und hofflich und welterfahren;’ 
as Heine says; the latter I most certainly am, I 
have been everywhere, and am now a stranger 
in my own country. I find my identity is for- 
gotten, and in town am so continually taken for 
my cousin, that I have to make good use of my 
prefix of Bache. It is an honour, he is a far 
more famous man in his line, than I can ever 
hope to be in mine.” 


Annette did not answer, it seemed as if her 
father would never return and release her from 
talking to this man—Edward’s counterpart and 
reverse ! 

“You have a fine avenue of beeches, Miss 
Churchill, it was in the Academy one year; I 
read of it in the papers. I knew how much my 
cousin was down here, not that he ever told me 
much about his friends or occupations in his 
letters; I never received any that were shorter, 
but short as they are I value them highly, and 
what a wonderful hand he writes! Perhaps 
you don’t know, Miss Churchill, that Edward 
has been better than a guardian to me; 
from a boy I have looked up to him with 
reverence; there are few like him.” 

Annette was considering how she was to 
answer this speech, when the dog-cart drove up, 
and the next minute the Squire entered, full of 
regrets at his forgetfulness. 

“ Make yourself at home, Bache-Bretton; why 
how like he is to Edward, very much so. How 
are you, my darling ?” to Annette. 

In the course of a few minutes, Edward 
Bache-Bretton was used to make himself at home, 
and this evening sat down in Edward Bretton’s 
place at dinner as if he had occupied it for years. 

He adapted himself to Mr. Churchill, listening 
with unassumed interest to the Squire’s opinions 
upon the advancement of the labouring classes, 
and begun to contemplate great reforms on his 
own estate in Leicestershire, and ask advice, to 
Mr. Churchill’s sincere satisfaction. 

“ Ah,” said the Squire, “ how [ wish Edward 
would buy a place of his own; he might do so 
much for those around him. Still, this is as 
much his home as Fytwells, and here he does a 
great deal in arranging and suggesting; I don’t 
know what I should do without him. I suppose 
you have been into Kent; Edward’s lease is 
nearly out, and then I want him to settle near 
us. I loak at every place that falls vacant in 
the county; we seem so far apart with London 
between us.” 

‘*T was down there last week, what a 
charming old place it is. They all regret 
leaving it, and seem to wish Edward to remain 
in Kent, but he will not do so unless there are 
good reasons for it. What a lovely head that 
child Laurie has! I made a sketch of him; 
Edward wants me to paint him.” 

Mr. Churchill and the artist continued talking 
of Edward Bretton and his plans, while Annette 
thought of the children at Fytwells, Laurie with 
the lovely head and Laurie’s mother keeping him 
from Redlands where she thought he was so 
much needed. She repeated to herself old 
nurse’s words, ‘‘ Be content with what is put in 
your hand,” and sighing, she told herself that 
contentment was hard to gain! 

LAURA HELEN WILDE. 


(To be coneluded in our next.) 
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PREAT PFFEcTs RESULT FROM PittLe [PAusEs. 


A Hominy, By CLERICUS. 


“ Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth.”— James iii. 5, 


SPARK of fire is a little 
thing; a drop of water will 
extinguish it, or a trifle fal- 
ling on it may crush it out. 
Yet a spark of fire often 
becomes the instrument of 
extensive mischief, of wide- 
spreadcalamity. Here is afire 
raging: Women are scream- 
ing, children are crying, men 
are shouting; the thatch of 
cottages is all ablaze! What- 
ever has caused it? A little 
child let a match fall, or a 
careless tramp dropped the 
ashes of his tobacco-pip2. It 
would be a startling aggregate if we could have 
the amount before us of the loss and disaster 
vaused in one year in England, by careless 
smokers and thoughtless children. 

A little spark communicated to a magazine of 
powder, and in a moment massive walls fall, and 
the labour of years yields to the explosion, and 
treasures are scattered in fragments. 

The text suggests one leading thought, viz.— 
“Great effects result from little causes.” 

In the kingdom ef Providence, the connection 
of minute and great events is a subject with 
which our duty and our happiness are concerned. 
When we speak of cause and effect, we do not 
forget that Almighty Hand which created and 
controls all things. What we call “the laws of 
nature” are the method of the Divine govern- 
ment operating in a uniform manner. God 
created the world, and, infinitely intelligent, He 
must have created it for some purpose. To 
secure the accomplishment of that end, He 
governs it; and His government to be effectual, 
must be universal—all comprehensive. That 
it extends to little things as well as great, is to 
be seen in the minute as clearly as in the vast. 
Human governments are imperfect : the Auto- 
crat of all the Russias is supposed to direct, and 
control, and personally guard all the interests of 
his vast empire ; but it is too vast and complex 
for the supervision of any one created being, 
hence the official corruption, the miseries of the 
people. The Bible teaches that the Supreme 





Ruler has His eye onall parts of His dominions: 
“The eyes of the Lord are in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good.” Then how 
important are little things: grains of sand, par- 
ticles of dust, make the mountain; the spring 
is father to the rivulet, the rivulet expands into 
the river, and the river flows into the sea. 


The sparrow is only a little brown bird. Two 
sparrows were sold for a Roman farthing, the 
smallest coin in the Roman currency; a sparrow 
is wild and random in its flight,—but God marks 
its course, the twig on which it alights, marks 
where it builds its nest, on what it lives, and 
when it dies. It cannot fall to the ground 
without His notice. He feeds the ravens, and 
clothes the lilies, and numbers even the hairs of 
our heads, 

In the government of Providence great things 
often depend on small things. A moment 
seems unworthy of notice, yet centuries are 
made up of moments. The river that rolls its 
majestic tide to the ocean is composed of drops. 
The great events which the world has wit- 
nessed have resulted from a combination of 
concurrent causes, each of which might seem 
altogether unimportant in itself. Take the 
figure the apostle here employs: ‘‘ The tongue 
is a little member,” yet it may prove “a world 
of iniquity, and set on fire the course of nature.” 
The little member drops a thoughtless word, a 
partial alienation betwixt two friends commences; 
—by the whisper of other tongues the breach 
is made wider; coldness, jealousy, then enmity 
ensue. Their own passions, the partiality of 
friends, the officiousness of tale-bearers, act 
with combined and mischievous effect, till a 
trivial misunderstanding becomes angry strife! 
—what began with a whisper terminates in a 
thunder clap! As to the kingdom of Providence, 
pursue the illustration as furnished by experience 
and facts. 

“The woman took of the fruit, and did eat; 
and gave also unto her husband with her, and 
he did eat.” In itself how trivial was this 
action, but it ruined a world! One hand did 
the deed in one moment, but thousands of mil- 
lions have been involved in the consequences. 

A spark of envy in the bosom of Joseph’s 
brethren grew into settled enmity, and led them 
to aim at the destruction of his life. Here com- 
menced a series of events which occasioned the 
removal of Jacob's family to Egypt, and which 
more or less influenced two nations through all 
their subsequent history. 

The seed of Jacob came down to Egypt. Here 
are only seventy persons. During their resi- 
dence in that land they multiplied to six hundred 
fighting men. The king of Egypt, alarmed at 
this increase, issued a barbarous edict that every 
Hebrew male child should be destroyed at its 


birth. 
Maternal affection led one Hebrew mother to 
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break the king’s commandment, which rendered 
it imperative on every Israelite to deliver up his 
male children into the hands of the appointed 
executioners; for if concealment was attempted, 
the parents were to suffer the fate from which 
they had attempted to save their children. The 
parents of this babe braved that danger; they 
hid him for three months, but what anxiety and 
dread would the mother endure day by day. 
She fancies she sees in every stranger approach- 
ing her dwelling the executioner of her child; 
every footstep that falls upon her ear sounds as 
the death-knell of her offspring. For three 
months she suffered these agonies, when her 
grief must- reach its climax, for the means by 
which she has hitherto concealed him fail. What 
is she todo? Shall she seek some other hiding- 
place? Where will it be found? No Israelite 
dare help her; no Egyptian will. The babe she 
could no longer watch with her own eye, or nurse 
from her own bosom, she will adventure on the 
care of Providence. She has recourse to a strange 
and startling expedient for her infant’s preserva- 
tion. In the Nile the offspring of other Hebrew 
mothers have found a grave, she would go and 
seek a sanctuary there for hers. She prepares 
an ark of bulrushes; it is covered inside with 
slime of the Nile, and outside by a coating of 
bitumen—a hard couch, yet such as a mother’s 
hand fashioned. It was a little thing, and frail 
as it was small—an ark of reeds to stem the tides 
of the Nile, and defend its precious contents 
from the jaws of ferocious crocodiles with which 
the riverabounded. When God has a work to 
do He can raise up instruments to doit. ‘“ He 
can cause light to shine out of darkness.” In 
due time the babe was presented at the Court of 
Egypt. How surprising that an asylum should 
have been provided for the deliverer of Israel in 
the Court of the oppressor, and that beneath the 
shadow of the Egyptian throne the instrument 
whom Providence selected for the chastisement 
of Egyptian tyranny, was to be reared and edu- 
cated. Joshua’s victorious army was suddenly 
arrested in their march through Canaan, and 
compelled to flee before their enemies—all was 
confusion and distress. What was the matter ? 
A single man out of the ten tribes had embezzled 
three articles from the spoils of Jericho, contrary 
to the Divine command, and “ wrath fell upon 
all the congregation of Israel.” 

Micah stole from his mother eleven hundred 
pieces of silver, and here we see exhibited the 
deceitfulness of the human heart, and the con- 
nection that is often exhibited between depravity 
and superstition. Micah came to the resolution 
to appease his conscience by making this stolen 
silver into a god. A vagrant Levite, from 
Bethlehem-Judzea, became his priest. From 
this small beginning idolatry spread like a 
leprosy through the nation. The fear of God 


was extinguished, and such profligacy of man- 
ners ensued, even in the tribe of Benjamin, that 
a peaceable stranger could not lodge among them 
one night in safety. One of the most dire 
calamities that flowed from these impieties was 
civil war. Brother was armed against brother; 
and in three desperate battles sixty-five thousand 
men were slain. ‘ Behold, how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth.” 

Efforts to do evil are wont to be attended with 
fatal success, because they co-operate with the 
strong, downward tendencies of human depravity ; 
and a man of slender intellect, a very feeble 
man, may do a prodigious amount of mischief. 

The rock that is started from the mountain’s 
summit by a single hand rushes downward by 
its own weight, scattering destruction on its 
way; but a hundred hands cannot roll it back, 
nor perhaps repair the mischief done. The 
temple of Jerusalem was built by the labour and 
wealth of a nation; vet a single firebrand, thrown 
by a common soldier of the Roman army, con- 
sumed this magnificent edifice which had been 
the wonder of the world. On the contrary, who 
can estimate the amount of good accomplished 
by Moses, by Nehemiah, by Paul, by Luther, or 
by Howard ? We are part of a complex system, 
and connected as we are with our fellow-beings, 
and with eternity, every action, every circum- 
stance pertaining to our character, however 
apparently indifferent, becomes absolutely im- 
portant: then it is a solemn thing to live. 

Are youa father? Do you say, How can I, 
an obscure man, without influence in the affairs 
of the great world, do mischief by my example? 
The unguarded word which you spoke this 
morning in your family is forgotten by you, but 
your child will remember it, perhaps as long as 
he lives. Say not, then, “1 am obscure, and 
may act without restraint in the retirement of 
my family.” Obscure! You are immortal ; 
you must go to the judgment; and every whisper 
of your life will be made known to an assembled 
universe. You act under a dreadful responsi- 
bility; you cannot stir without touching some 
string that will vibrate after your head is laid 
in the dust. 

You area mother? Excluded from any direct 
influence in many of the great transactions of 
the world, is your influence therefore unim- 
portant ? Who laid the foundation of tne learn- 
ing of that very useful man, Philip Doddridge, 
by teaching him the history of the Old and New 
Testaments by the assistance of some Dutch tiles 
in the chimney of the room where they sat ? 
—his mother. By whose instrumentality was 
the Prophet Samuel educated for an exalted 
station in the Church ?—by that of a praying 
mother. Who taught young Timothy the Holy 
Scriptures ?—his grandmother Lois and _his 
mother Eunice. 
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Christian ! however humble your position or 
limited your means, never yield to discourage- 
ment in your efforts to do good. Though the 
result of these efforts, in any case, be not so 
immediate as you could wish, we are called to 
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the exercise of faith and patience and courage. 
Stand up, then, to your work, and go forward ! 


If we are disciples of Jesus, labourers in His 
vineyard, we may all do something—we may 
do much ! 


JHE PReav-FRuit, 


BREAD ON THE WATERS. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it after many days.”—Eccugs, xi. 1. 


Pe@aERE you going at the right season 
to Mysore or China, you would see 
thousands of people planting the 
corn of those countries. They 
sow it in the mud, or on the dry 
‘ei tak and then immediately they turn on a flood 
of water, so that the whole field becomes 
a shallow pond. You would think the seed was 
drowned. But wait a few weeks, and then go 
and view one of these artificial lakes, and from 
all its surface you will see green points rising, 
and day by day the grass shoots taller, till at 
last the water is no more se en, and eventually 
the standing pool has ripened into a field of 
rich and rustling grain. So that, in its literal 
sense, the farmers of these lands are every year 
fulfilling the maxim of the text. For should 
the spring come on them, and find their supply 
of rice-corn scanty, instead of devouring it all, 
they will rather stint themselves; they will 
rather go hungry for weeks together, and live 
on a pinched supply: for the bread which they 
cast on the waters this spring, creates the 
crop on which they are to subsist next autumn 
and winter; and the *y are content to cast it on 
the waters now, for they are sure to find it after 
many days. ‘ 

Or suppose you are in the South Sea Isles, 
where the bread-fruit grows, and that by chance 
or on purpose you sx satter some of its precious 
bunches on the sea. At the moment you may 
feel that they are lost; but should the winds and 
waters waft them to one of those reef islands 
with which such seas are thickly studded, the 
wandering seeds may get washed ashore, and 
beneath those brilliant suns may quickly grow 






to a bread-fruit forest. And should some 
disaster, long years after, wreck you on that 
reef, when these trees are grown and _ their 


clusters ripe, you may owe your sustenance to 
the bread which you cast on the waters long 
ago. 

Such is God’s husbandry. Do the right deed. 
Do it in faith, and in prayer commend it to the 
care of God. And though the waves of circum- 
stance may soon waft it beyond your ken, they 
only carry it to the place prepared by Him. 
Whether on an earthly or a heavenly shore 
the result will be found, and the reaper will 
rejoice that he was once a sower. 

Dr. Dwight, of America, tells how, when the 
country near Albany was newly settled, an 
Indian came to the inn at Lichfield and asked 
for a night’s shelter,—at the same time con- 
fessing that from failure in hunting he had 
nothing to pay. The hostess drove him away 
with reproachful epithets, and as the Indian was 
retiring sorrowfully—there being no other inn 
for many a weary mile—a man who was sitting 
by directed the hostess to supply his wants and 
promised to pay her. As soon as his supper was 
ended, the Indian thanked his benefactor, and 
said he would some day repay him. Several 
years thereafter the settler was taken a prisoner 
by a hostile tribe, and carried off to Canada. 
However; his life was spared, though he himself 
was detained in slavery. But one day an Indian 
came to him, and giving him a musket, bade 
the white man follow him. The Indian never 
told where they were going, nor what was his 
object; but day after day the captive followed 
his mysterious guide, till one afternoon they 
came suddenly on a beautiful expanse of culti- 
vated fields, with many houses rising amongst 
them. “Do you know that place ?’ “asked the 
Indian. “Ah! yes; it is Lichfield;” and whilst 
the astonished exile had not recovered from his 
first start of amazement, the Indian exclaimed, 
“And I am the starving Indian on whom, at 
this very place, you took pity. And now that 
I have paid for my supper, I. pray you go 

home.” — The Royal F reache ¥. 


pANCTIFICATION. 


1 THEsS. 


iv. 3. 


THE will of God it is 
That ye be sanctified ; 

Let, then, your every act show this— 
That He be glorified. 


Howarp B. Frincu. 
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VERY man is apt to have his 
favourite study, some speciality 
that engages his most eager at- 
tention. An astronomer lives in 
the heavens, his converse is with 

Orion and the Seven Stars. Glorious 

company he keeps, too, but he has 

no right to neglect the watching of his 
own inner man,—the study of that soul 
which shall outlive the burning planets. 

The geologist goes down instead of up; he delves 

amid rocks and strata, trilobites and “ primitive 

formations.” A fascinating study; but the 
primitive formations of character, and the deep 
caverns of secret motive, and the several stvata 
of habits, good and evil, which are constantly 
accumulating,—can he safely neglect these? 

Here comes the botanist with a portfolio full of 

the autographs of God. The handwriting of the 

Almighty on the cunning hybiscus-leaf, the 

gorgeous rose, and the Victoria regia. But 

the budding of character, the flowering out of 
heart-graces, the eradication of tares and weeds 
from the heart’s garden,—surely here is impor- 
tant work for the spiritual botanist. The 
mechanic studies inventions. What ingenious 
fabrics! What subtle workmanship! But is 
there a watch whose springs and wheels display 
the delicacy and subtlety of the inner springs 
that control human existence? Is there an 
engine imprisoned in the womb of the sea-going 
steamers, or palpitating through its fiery course 
on a railway track, that equals in power and 
fervour the throb of a great human heart? 
Politics absorb the statesman. He manages 
realms andempires. But there isan inner realm 
that deserves all the control and discipline that 
can be devoted to it. How to rule the heart well, 
how to correct its abuses, how to quell its rebel- 
lions, how to storm its Sebastopols, how to bring 
it into subjection to God, how to banish its sins 
and set up Christ’sreign therein—this is certainly 
an employment worthy of the most gifted intellect. 

The discipline of the human heart affords one of 

the grandest arenas on which God expends the 

Divine wisdom and exercises the Divine love. 

Young men! I invite you to honest, prayerful 
heart study. Every man has in himself a con- 
tinent of wndiscovered character. Happy is 
he who acts the Columbus to his own soul! Our 
especial danger lies in the direction of wnde- 
veloped character. No man. knows what is in 
him until he is tried. Then God makes him 
know “ what is in his heart.” Abraham did not 







know how much faith he had until he flashed 
the naked blade over the breast of his darling 
son. Moses did not discover how much meekness 


prupy. 


God had endowed him with until he was tried by 
the contradictions of the stubborn sinners in the 
wilderness, On the other hand, Judas probably 
fancied himself a fair “average specimen” of 
honesty till the bag was entrusted to him and 
the chief priests began to tamper with him. Peter 
stoutly insisted on his own courage and constancy 
until God let him know what a //aw there was 
in his iron. And just there the iron broke. For 
the undeveloped part of our characters is the 
very part from which we may expect the greatest 
danger. 

The undetected flaw lets the axle break, when 
the locomotive is spinning along the track at 
forty miles per hour, and hence the frightful 
wreck of cars, freight, and human lives. And 
never are we in greater peril than when dashing 
along in high success amid the gaze and admi- 
ration of all onlookers. At such times look out 
forthe axle! The secret traits of character often 
lie dormant for years in the hidden recesses of 
the soul. They are like certain seeds that will 
remain in the bosom of the earth for a prodigious 
length of time, until some application is made to 
them. Then they spring up. If no awakening 
substance touches them, they slumber on unseen 
and unknown for ever. 

They tell us that in Scotland is a battle-field 
on which the natives of the soi] and the Saxons 
once met in terrible conflict. No monument 
marks the scene of the bloody fight. All over 
the field grows the beautiful Scotch heather 
except in one spot. There a little blue flower 
grows abundantly. No flowers like them are to 
be found for many a league around. Why are 
they there? The reason is this. Just in the 
spot where they grow the bodies of the slain were 
buried, and the earth was saturated with the 
blood and the remains of the unhappy victims. 
The seeds of these flowers were there before. 
As soon as the blood touched them they sprang 
up. They developed. And every blue flower on 
Culloden field, as it bends to the mountain breeze, 
is a memorial of the brave warriors who dyed 
that heathery sod with their crimson gore. 

So is it with character. The seeds of action 
lie deep beneath the surface. The seeds of 
heroism and the seeds of crime, good and evil 
germs, lie latent in the heart. For a life-time 
they may remain unknown and unrecognised; 
perhaps never are developed in this lower world. 
The seeds of the blue flowers at Culloden would, 
probably, have lain there undetected to this day 
but for the trickling about them of human blood. 
That called them forth. 

A young man leaves his country home for the 
maelstrom of the great city, and brings with him 
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little else but an “honest character.” So he 
thinks it; his homespun father thinks so, too. 
He gets, unhappily, into an establishment where 
frauds are frequently practised, all “in the way 
of business.” His rustic notions are laughed at. 
His shopmates pity his verdant simplicity. It 
goes hard with him when he finishes off and 
polishes up the first cunning lie. It rouges his 
cheek a little. But he soon gets used to it. He 
grows sharp by practice. He fleeces customers 
for his employer’s sake, and at length fleeces his 
employer for his own sake. He goes into business 
for himself, the scheme is tried on a grander 
scale, and he enters on his career as the hero of 
a stupendous speculation which explodes and 
blows its fragments right and left through the 
counting-houses and warehouses of a score of 
victimised creditors. How do you explain all 
this ? The solution is easy. That youth brought 
with him into the city the seeds of knavery in 
his heart. Circumstances brought them out. 
That is all. 

Temptation puts such characters to the test. 
They fail. But, on the other hand, it is a cheer- 
ing thought, that trial brings out virtues and 
develops graces to a glorious degree. This is the 
bright side of the subject. A man is left to be 
tried, and he finds in his heart a stout, healthy 
principle that is proof against threats, lures, and 
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HE creaking waggon’s in the shed ; 
The busy flail is heard no more ; 
The horse is littered down and fed, 
The harness hangs above his head, 
The whip behind the door. 
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His leathern gloves and hooked bill 
To-day the woodman throws aside ; 

The blacksmith’s fiery forge is still, 

The wooden wheel of the old mill 
Sleeps in the mill-dam wide. 


The miller’s boat is anchored where, 
Far out, the water-lilies sleep ; 

You see their shadows mirrored there, 

The broad white flowers reflected clear 
Within the mill-pond deep. 


The harrow’s in the garden shed, 
Hoe, rake, and spade are put away; 
Unweeded stands the onion-bed, 
I'he gardener from his work hath fled,— 
Tis holy Sabbath-day. 
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He bears up against temptation 
like a deep-rooted cedar against a tempest. Latent 
grace is called forth, an unknown strength of holy 
purpose is developed, and godliness is found to 


ensnarements. 


underlie the whole conscience. And so he does 
not yield. When tempted or assailed he stands 
—stands as Luther stood before the Diet, and 
brave John Huss before the Council; stands as 
Joseph stood against the shameless wanton of 
Potiphar’s house, and as the deserted Paul stood, 
alone and unblanched, before the brutal Nero. 
God left all these men to try them, and they 
found that in their several hearts were patriotism, 
and courage, and chastity, and constancy, and 
fidelity to truth. When men /a// it is commonly 
through their unsuspected weakness. When they 
stand, it is through the imparted strength of 
God. ‘Stand, therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breastplate 
of righteousness; and your feet shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace; above all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked 
one. ‘Take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 
Taking unto yourselves the whole armour of God, 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand.” 
Dr. CUYLER. 
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Upon the wall the white cat sleeps, 
By which the churn and milk-pans lie ; 
A drowsy watch the house-dog keeps, 
And scarcely from his dull eye peeps 
Upon the passer-by. 


And sweetly over hill and dale 

The silvery sounding church-bells ring ; 
Across the moor and down the dale 
They come and go, and on the gale 

Their Sabbath tidings fling. 


From where the white-washed Sabbath-school 
Peeps out between the poplars dim, 

Which ever throw their shadows cool 

Far out upon the rushy pool, 
You hear the Sabbath hymn. 


From farm and field, and grange grown grey, 
From woodland walks and winding ways, 
The old and young, the grave and gay, 
Unto the old church come to pray, 
And sing God’s holy praise.—Anon. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
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AMOS DURA; OR, “THE FAITHFUL FRIEND.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HELP IN TIME OF NEED. 


MOS had money in _ his 
pocket; yet he would not 
go to an_ hotel, but 
wandered for some time 
through the streets, when 
he turned his steps toward 
the crags. When he reached 
the top, it was nearly mid- 
night, and the moon and 
the stars were shining 
brightly. “ All around 
appears to be asleep and 
at peace—all but poor me!” 

= said the solitary boy. He 
tried to form a plan that he might still be on good 
terms with his parents, but no sooner was one 
formed than it was abandoned. He could see 
no ray of hope, and he would have to go one 
way and his parents another. How sad these 
thoughts made him. Sitting down with his 
face resting on his hands, the unhappy boy 
gazed upon the town below, until his eyes 
lighted on his father’s roof. He had not 
deserted his parents, that at least was a comfort. 

His father had driven him from his door, 

because he was a Christian; because he had 

forsaken the religion of his forefathers. He 

could not see that to deny the Saviour was a 

doctrine of the ancient Jews. Had Abraham 

lived in these times, would he not have acc2pted 
the Saviour, the Messiah? He was sure he 
would not have been an unbeliever. “When I am 
aman I shall see more clearly, and have more 
power to explain the truth to you, dear father 
and mother,” he thought. ‘ Are you thinking 
of me, or are you fast asleep? Nay, my mother 
will get no sleep. When the morning comes, it 
will seem strange to you not to see me at the 

breakfast-table. You will miss the fresh fruit I 

used to bring you, early in the morning. 

Mother dear, you will long to have me by your 

side; I know you will! Ah! yes, you will be 

lonely without me; dear, dear mother, what 
sorrow it will be if I never see you more.” In 
spite of all his efforts at self-control, he burst 
into tears, and flinging himself upon the ground, 
gave way to an outburst of grief. 

The night passed, and the sun of a new day, 
the Jew’s Sabbath, rose upon him, but it could 
not rouse or cheer the unhappy lad. At last he 
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knelt down upon the hard gravel walk, and sent 
up his morning prayer to God, entreating Him 
to open the eyes of his parents, and show them 
the way to the Cross of Christ. 

After his orison, he rose and wandered about 
the woods, not able to make up his mind where 
he should go and breakfast. He had not gone 
far when to his surprise and delight he caught 
sight of Miss Chaplin coming towards him, 
accompanied by an older lady. He sprang for- 
ward and seized her by the hand. 

“Oh! this is joy: joy I did not look for,” he 
cried. “Forgive me, Fraiilein, if you think me 
forward, but I have been so miserable, so lonely. 
[have no words to express the comfort it is to 
meet you.” 

“And you may be sure it gives me pleasure 
to see you, my dear young friend,” said Nora, 
looking first at Amos, then at her companion. 
“ Mother, this is the young Jew of whom you 
have heard me speak, and in whom you take a 
great interest.” 

Mrs. Chaplin immediately shook hands with 
the youth, and expressed her regret at not 
before making his acquaintance. 

“Tt is three weeks, Fraiilein, since I last spoke 
to you,’”’ said Amos, turning to her with tears 
welling in his eyes. 

‘Yes, three anxious weeks to me,” said Nora; 
“1 have been longing so much to tell you how 
vexed I have been with myself for exciting 
your father’s anger; I ought to have had more 
discretion. Instead of improving matters, I 
fear I have made them ten times worse. Pray 
open your heart to me, and tell me what hap- 
pened that evening after you reached home, and 
why you look so weary and miserable to-day?” 

“Let us sit down on this stone; may we? 
and I will tell you all,” said Amos, appearing 
ready to drop. Raising no objection and feel- 
ing deeply interested, the ladies sat down by 
his side and attentively listened to his story; 
how he had been treated by his parents; how 
he had passed weary days in his own room, and 
how it had terminated. 

“You have, then, been out the whole night 
upon the rocks! No wonder, after all you have 
gone through, you look so ill, poor boy! Iam 
grieved for you,” said Miss Chaplin, full of 
commiseration. ‘“ And you cannot go home? 
How very sad,” rejoined her mother, ‘I daresay 
you have not had a morsel to eat this morning?” 

“Not yet,” he answered. “I am going 
presently to get some breakfast at a café.” 
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“That will not do; you must not think of 
it. Come home with us, Amos, and we’ll take 
care of you till your parents are reconciled,” 
urged Mrs. Chaplin. 

“Yes, you will come, you cannot refuse us ? 
I feel I am so much to blame; it is only right 
you should take shelter under our roof. Come, 
and we will be your true friends,” pleaded Nora. 
And so the homeless lad became the inmate 
of an English home. Nothing could exceed 
their kindness. Mr. Chaplin, who was a high- 
minded, excellent man, gave the unhappy out- 
cast as warm a welcome as the rest. Ah, and 
what a sweet, peaceful home he found here! 
That memorable night, the boy sat listening 
with great attention to Mr. Chaplin, as he read 
and expounded a chapter in the German Bible. 
Later, as Amos knelt down among Christians, 
his young heart felt full of reverence and grate- 
ful love to God, who had answered his simple 
prayer, Offered at sunrise upon the crags. He 
would never again doubt God’s goodness, but 
praise Him all the days of his life. 

The following day was Sunday, and Amos 
went with Nora Chaplin to the German Protes- 
tant Church. He had not sat long when his 
companion noticed how pale and agitated he 
was. 

Amos told Hugo, afterwards, in alluding to 
that day, that the feeling of having disobeyed 
his father got the better of him, and he was 
ready to run out of the church, to go to his 
parents, and to tell them that he was sorry for 
his conduct, and would become a Jew again. 
Then, how the very next instant, he hated him- 
self for forgetting that Jesus Christ was his 
Master, and that he had vowed so many times 
he would never forsake Him, his blessed Lord. 

On the Monday morning, Mr. and Mrs. Chap- 
lin called upon Amos’s parents, but were not 
admitted. A few days later they called again 
with the same result. This was not cheering; 
still they went on hoping that, after awhile, the 
poor lad’s parents would relent. Days went on; 
and the more Amos Dura was with his English 
friends the more he was appreciated. Every 
chapter Mr. Chaplin read out of the Bible be- 
came his careful study, while his anxiety to be 
baptized into the Christian faith was, in one so 
young, quite remarkable. 

Mr. Chaplin’s brother was an Archdeacon ; 
and it happened that he was then at Carlsbad. 
Knowing Amos’s great desire to become a mem- 
ber of their Church, Nora took him the first 
Sabbath evening to her uncle’s. The Arch- 
deacon was delighted with the young Jew; 
promised to give him daily religious instruction, 
and to do all in his power for him. The result 
was that Amos Dura, the Jewish lad, was bap- 
tized into the Christian faith in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. When 
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the ceremony was over, the young Christian 
looked happy, and felt deeply thankful to God 
and his friends, who had accomplished for him 
what he so greatly desired. 

One day, as Amos was sitting with Nora, 
silent and depressed, as he often was, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, “I am so happy that I am a 
Christian, and no longer an unbelieving Jew! 
Yet, Fraiilein, there are moments when my heart 
is full of pain. I cannot help thinking of my 
parents, and am longing to see them. It grieves 
me so much to think, that because I love Jesus 
Christ, whose blood was shed for me, that they 
should cast me out, as if I had been a murderer, 
or some dreadful creature! Now, in spite of 
their unbelief, I still love them. If mother 
would only write to me, and tell me that she 
sometimes thinks of me! If I could only see 
her once again, I should be easier in my mind. 
It is impossible she can forget me, her only son! 
You know, Fraiilein, my mother is a handsome 
woman, and is greatly admired by our people; 
and they flatter her. Now, though her heart is 
full of worldly things, she has often told me of 
her great love for me. Oh, yes, mother dear, 
from my cradle you have been tender and kind 
to me; not like father, so fond of his gold that 
it has turned his heart to stone. I do not wonder 
at his silence! But why you, dear, beautiful 
mother, should not answer my letters, or come 
to seek for me, is so strange and a cruel disap- 
pointment. Oh, do not forsake me, do not 
forsake me!” wound up the lad with a bitter 
cry. 

‘Greatly touched by his words, Nora quickly 
put down her work. 

“Come with me, and let us go and seek your 
mother,” she said, kindly. ‘‘ Never mind meals; 
we will wander through the streets, and along 
the shady walks till we meet her.” 

The two set out, little dreaming that they 
would be objects of general observation. Many 
pointed their fingers at them, whispering, “‘ There 
goes the English lady and the new Christian!” 
—‘ New Christian” being the name given by 
the Spaniards, many years ago, to converted 
Jews. 

“How the people stare at us,” said Amos. 
“T wonder if they have heard of my father 
having driven me out of his house.” 

“T daresay they have,” said Nora; “and by 
this time, I have no doubt, the whole town 
knows that you have been baptized into the 
Christian faith by an English Archdeacon—a 
very unusual occurrence.” 

“Oh, yes! I see, I understand it ;” and with 
flushed cheeks Amos walked on in silence, never 
taking his eyes off the ground. 

Nora was the first to break the pause; and it 
was then, on looking round at her, that Amos 


uttered a cry of joy. 
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mother!” 
In an instant he ran forward to a seat, on 
which a lady was sitting alone—it was the Jewess. 


“There she is! my mother, my own dear 


(To be continued.) 






Nora heard some loving ejaculations ; and 
when she saw they were locked in each other’s 
arms, she quickly turned away and returned 
home. 
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an india-rubber band from a roll 
of papers, but in doing so it 
broke inmy hands. It had been 
so long stretched around the 
papers that it had quite lost its 
elasticity, and was worthless. 
It suggested, however, a topic for a 
letter to you. Constant tension is as bad 
for the mind as it is for india-rubber. 
It must have occasional relaxation or its 
spring will be lost. Recreation is therefore a 
duty as well as a pleasure. It is right that 
you should have some amusements. but then 
of what kind ? 

Ah, the question is important; for some 
amusements may be bad for you instead of good. 
I should like to help you to choose. But I do 
not intend to specify what I consider to be 
improper amusements. I rather wish to give 
ou the means of judging for yourself. Make a 
ist if you like of all the amusements that are 
within your reach, and test each one by en- 
deavouring to answer the following questions 
concerning it. 

Is it a thing evidently sinful, or one which 
is plainly inconsistent with your Christian 
character. Caligula’s favourite amusement was 
killing flies, evidently an improper recreation. 

Is it something about which you are in doubt 
as to its propriety ? Then, as long as the doubt 
remains in your mind, refruin from it. Is it 
something which, though lawful in itself, is 
done at an improper time? For example, it is 
right for boys to play with marbles, but not to 
have a game of marbles on the top of a tomb- 
stone on a Sunday morning. A Spanish prisoner 
who was expecting every moment his summons 
to the scaffold, occupied the interval in a game 
of chess, but was interrupted before its close, and 
exclaimed, as he was being led to execution, 
* Bear witness that 1 had the best of the game.” 
I consider that game of chess at such an awful 


JHE other day I wished to remove 
j 


moment an improper pastime. Does it lead into 
improper society? If the thing itself is 
innocent, yet if it usually brings us into 
contact with wicked and profligate persons, need 
I say it should be avoided ! 


Is it pursued at theexpense of health? Then 
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it defeats the very purpose of recreation, and 
turns what is a duty into a transgression. 

Is it something which is likely to be morally 
injurious ? Does it minister to vanity, or the 
love of dress? Does it stir up evil feelings in 
our hearts? Does it bring us unnecessarily 
into the company of those who are not the 
friends of Jesus? ‘Then, as a Christian, I am 
sure you will come to the conclusion that such 
recreations cannot be desirable for you. You 
have found it difficult enough to follow Jesus as 
His true and faithful disciple, without increasing 
the difficulty by placing yourself under un- 
favourable influences. Suppose there are some 
sweetmeats on the table before you. ‘They are 
very attractive looking. You slightly taste one, 
and find it delightfully sweet. But some one 
remarks, ‘‘ These bonbons are poisonous.” You 
ask, “ Will they kill me?” and the reply is, “ Oh 
no, not kill you, but make you very ill for some 
time to come.” What would you do in such a 
case? Risk health, if not life, for a momentary 
gratification, or exercise a little salutary self- 
denial ? I need not point out the moral of this 
illustration. Is the amusement suitable to our 
position or our age ? 

Charles the First’s queen acted in a play at 
Somerset House, but many persons thought 
she had done something improper. It is a 
pretty sight to see a child blowing bubbles, but 
we should think it foolish if grown-up persons 
made it their amusement. Still you should not 
refuse to assist children in their little games, on 
the ground that those games are too babyish 
for you. Your recreation would consist not in 
the childish sports themselves, but in the 
pleasure which you were aiding your little 
friends to gather from them. A gentleman had 
occasion to call ona well-known Prime Minister, 
and found him down on his hands and knees 
playing marbles with his little boy, and com- 
plaining bitterly that “the rogue would not 
play fair.” The gentleman, astonished, was 
retiring, thinking, no doubt, that a great earl 
who could spend his time in this manner would 
not be likely to care for the information he had 
come to give him about some suspected character 
who had lately landed in England. The Earl of 
Chatham stopped him, asked what he wanted, 
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and then, with a smile opened a drawer, and 
taking out a minature, said, “Is that like the 
man you speak of ? I have had my eye upon 
him ever since he stepped on shore.” 

This true story of the famous Pitt shows that 
it is not really derogatory to a great mind to 
stoop to amuse a child, and also that this need 
not be done at the expense of graver duties. 

Is it something which worldly people will 
regard as identifying you with them? Will they 
thereby be tempted to believe you are only : 
Christian by profession, and in heart just as 
eager as they are for frivolous and worldly 
galiety ? Then your amusement will put a stum- 
bling-block in their way, even though it may 
possibly not do harm to you? The Apostle tells 
us that there are lawful things which are not 
always expedient. 

Does it recognise chance? The heathens be- 
lieved in chance, Christians do not; and they 
should not join in any amusement which shows 
a practical belief in chance. It is, at least, a 
heathenish recreation. An undue desire for 
amusement is always the sign of a vacant mind. 
You remember the fable of the idle boy, who 
went about asking birds and beasts to play with 
him, and the lesson which they all taught him. 
Some amusements, as I have already stated, are 
needful; but life is not intended to be one con- 
tinued scene of merry-making. It is one of 
work as well as of rest and pleasure. 

And, indeed, it is only the real workers that 
know the true meaning of recreation. Labour 
not only earns rest, but also sweetens it. How 
jaded and listless are those persons who spend 
all their days in simply seeking to amuse them- 
selves. Their amusements never amuse. ‘To 
“kill time” is all they hope for, and, in revenge, 
time often kills them. “ Pray, of what did your 
brother die ?” said the Marquis Spinola to Sir 
Horace Vere. “ He died, sir,” replied he, “ of 
having nothing to do!” “Alas! sir,” said 
Spinola, “ that isenough to kill any general of 
us ali.” 

Work hard, then, when you have work to do, 
and you will enjoy your play all the more. And 
so, on the other hand, when you play let it be 


' 


real play. Try to forget everything else while 
you are about it. Get all the fun you can out 
of your amusements. We are meant to enjoy 
life. Dr. Arnold hoped he should not live when 
he could not run upstairs like a boy. How I 


pity a girls’ school when I meet them marching 
solemnly in a long, demure procession, perhaps 
even with books in their hands. That is not 
my notion of recreative exercise. It is a sort of 
prisoners’ drill, not the lively play of healthy, 
careless English girls.. And how I have pitied 
a studious, old-fashioned boy, who has told me 
he did not care for play. It is the sign of an 
ill-regulated mind or of disordered health not to 
enjoy a good, hearty game. 

Speaking of games leads me to observe that I 
do not believe in what are called “ instructive 
games.” Their scheme is to teach useful know- 
ledge under the guise of an amusing game. I 
am afraid they do not convey much knowledge, 
and I am sure they do not afford any real amuse- 
ment. No, no; let study be study, and play, 
play. 

Remember that a change of work or study 
may be itself a recreation. The mind does not 
need to be idle in order to rest. Dr. Clarke said: 
“The great secret of human happiness is this— 
never suffer your energies to stagnate. You 
cannot have too many irons in the fire, poker, 
tongs, and all—keep them all going.” A man 
of business returns home, and works hard 
in his garden; but this working hard is to 
him a real recreation, because it is a change of 
occupation. 

And remember, also, that our motive in seek- 
ing recreation should be that so we may make 
body and mind stronger and better fitted for the 
Lord’s service. If we love Him we shall desire 
to consecrate to His glory our best energies, our 
most vigorous powers; we shall wish to glorify 
Him with our body and spirit, which are His; 
and the sense of this will render our work zealous 
and abundant, and our play as lively and refresh- 
ing as it is in our power to make it. So, what- 
ever we do—whether we eat or drink, whether 
at work or play, we may do all to the glory of 
God. 

And it may be a happy thought for you, my 
dear friend, when you are enjoying some pleasant 
season of rest from study or labour, to regard 
your recreation as a spiritual emblem, and to 
think how “there remaineth a rest for the 
people of God,” and that its sweet enjoyments 
are described under the pleasant metaphor of a 
kind and loving Shepherd who gently leads His 
flock unto living fountains of waters, and feeds 
them so that they want no more.” 
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VERSIONS OF CLASSICAL STORIES. 
BY SARSON. 


VI.—How Asacus was TuRNED INTO A CORMORANT. 


Aeekerhostl § Ceyx transformed and fair Aleyone 
ke Fly on light wings near lovely Thessaly: 


chek 


3 E All careless of the past, there lonely stalks 

E F A bird, black plumaged, o’er the oozy walks. 
. His mien is sad, his legs are long and thin; 

MELEE Hig spirit seems to nought anear akin; 


His prey to find he dives beneath the flood, 
Then lets it go as if it were not good; 
Unlike the hungry cormorants that feed 
On fish, or flesh, or mass of tangled weed: 
An old man sees him with a pitying eye, 
And tells his story to a friend near by. 


“That melancholy, long-legged bird,” he said, 
“ Was once a gentleman, high-born and bred. 
From brave Laomedon and Ganymede 

He was descended; and in noble deed 

Had rivalled Hector, had his human life 

But been as long, and passed ’mid scenes of strife. 
For he was Hector’s brother, though he grew 
*Neath Ida’s shadow. where the sun and dew 
Nurtured a soul, in love with rural sports, 

But little envious of the pomp of courts. 

His heart was on the hills and in the beams 
That sparkied on the many-fountained streams. 


One day he chanced beside a stream to go, 
Where late had bathed the young Hesperio, 
Upon the bank she sat to dry her hair 
Which shone like silver on her shoulders fair; 
Never had tresses of so rare a hue 

Burst on the young Idalian’s startled view. 
With less than sportsman caution he drew near, 
And filled her timid breast with sudden fear. 
Light as a fawn, or as a startled roe, 

From the soft turf sprang fair Hesperio. 

Her heart beats like a little chick that sees 

A hawk hung high in air above the trees; 
But while she runs, our hero in pursuit, 

A deadly serpent stings her in the foot. 

The poison quickly darts through every vein, 
Till prone she falls upon the verdant plain. 


A®sacus lifted her and raised her head, 
But saw to his dismay the girl was dead. 
Her silver hair fell o’er a face as white, 
Whose lovely lines were all convulsed with fright. 
Stricken at heart, he cried, 

“ Ah, deadly snake ! 
Though I abhor, detest thee for her sake, 
I am myself worse serpent of the two, 
And can but make through death atonement due. 
Then, since the gift of life he could not bear, 
When he had taken it from one so fair; 
He clambered to a steep cliff’s awful head 
And thought by drowning he would join the dead. 
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But no: wings shoot to hold him in the air, 
And feathers softly drape his shoulders bare. 
He tries in vain to drown; he can but dive, 
And from each effort rises still alive, 

Enraged to be so thwarted; filled with grief, 
To which forgetfulness brings no relief, 

He grows a poor, thin moping bird, and stalks 
In lonely silence o’er the oozy walks. 


i * . * * 
From which, beware of snakes whene’er you pass, 
With hasty footsteps through the tempting grass. 
See where you’re going and shake off the fright, 


That makes unreal dangers loom in sight, 
And, boys, who after pleasure madly go, 
r'hink what a freak cost poor Hesperio: 
for there are human cormorants who stalk, 
Alone and sullen o’er a briny walk, 


Made briny by their tears. 


The while ’tis true, 


No doom of feathers ere will fall on you, 
Remorse is worse than feathers, and its dart, 
Can rankle sorely in a wounded heart. 
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TALE OF 


IRELAND 


IN 1798. 


BY MRS. GREGG. 


CHAPTER XV. 


N the morning of 
the eventful day, 
the history of 
which is told in 
the last chapter, 
Mr. Mclver, sen., 
had ridden off 
after an early 
breakfast to keep 
a business appoint- 
ment in the town 

of L——. Returning home a few hours after- 
wards, he was a little astonished by meeting at 
his own gate a military officer and three soldiers 
who came riding down his avenue. 

The young officer, who was Captain Cotton, 
did not know the owner of Millfield by sight, 
but considering that this might be he, he reined 
up his horse, and, lifting his cocked hat, politely 
inquired if he “bad the honour of speaking to 
Mr. McIver ?” 

The other replying that such was his name, 
Captain Cotton said he was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of apologising for having been compelled. 
in the performance of his duty, to enter 
Mr. MclIver’s house during his absence. 

McIver, amazed and flushing up with anger, 


was silent for a moment, when the officer, pro- 
ducing a folded paper said, “ In the absence of 
Colonel Pemberton, who is in Derry, the duty 
of acting on this warrant, which arrived from 
Dublin Castle this morning, devolved on 
me.” 

He handed the paper to Mr. Melver, who 
saw to his surprise that it was a warrant for the 
arrest of his nephew Fergus, on a charge of 
“Conspiring against the King’s Government in 
conjunction with a  treasonable association 
known as the United Irishmen; also of 
combining with them to raise an insurrection 
in the country, aided and abetted by the 
French revolutionary body, called the French 
Directory.” 

It would be hard to say whether anger or 
astonishment overpowered McIver most as he 
read this. The irritation of the previous even- 
ing had not subsided in his mind, when his 
own bitter and unreasonable words had goaded 
Fergus into retorting upon him with warmth 
and indignation. 

MclIver was little used to remonstrance, much 
less to contradiction, and he resented it accor- 
dingly. Nor was he one with whom resentment 
soon passed away. For the first time in his life 
he had asked a woman to marry him; and, 
secure in the vulgar insolence of wealth, he 
expected his proposal to be readily, almost 
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humbly, received; and yet he had been rejected, 
and rejected with all but abhorrence. 

This was bad enough to bear, scarcely a thing 
to be forgiven. He did not intend that anyone 
should know of his defeat, but his tongue was 
loosed by the strong and heated punch, one 
evening, when some business friends had been 
with him for supper, and so it happened that 
when they were gone, he talked to Fergus of 
the matter; and then “the fellow,’ so he said 
in his own mind, “ went sneaking after Miss 
O’ Donnell himself,” and was admitted to favour 
and companionship. He felt pretty sure that 
with Miss O’Donnell this implied an under- 
standing réaching far beyond friendship. 

Thus, with thoughts of jealousy and anger 
towards his nephew filling his mind, he was 
riding home, when the unlooked-for revelation 
came, that Fergus was one of the hateful con- 
spirators who were unsettling the country, 
interfering with business, and threatening 
vapitalists like himself with the loss of all their 
investments. 

Almost exploding with fury, he cried out, 
“He’s a born fool. J knew he was. Catch 
him if you can, sir! Try Castle Donnell. That’s 
the ground for him!” And putting spurs to his 
horse he gallopped up the avenue to his door. 

Captain Cotton looke | after him in astonish- 
ment. He was an amiable young man, not 
particularly well suited to the kind of work he 
was engaged to do. He would probably have 
thought MclIver’s directing him to Castle Don- 
nell an endeavour to put him on a wrong track, 
had not Nancy Kirby, when she opened the 
door to him, innocently replied to his inquiry 
for Mr. Fergus McIver, by saying he had gone 
down to Castle Donnell a short time before. 

She little suspected why he was asked for, 
and when her master entered the house and 
called to her to get his dinner, she was so con- 
founded by the domiciliary visit of the soldiers 
that she scarcely knew the words that she was 
saying. 

“Get me my dinner,” shouted Mclver, in 
very great irritation, ‘“‘and don’t stand gaping 
there!” 

It was an hour before his usual dinner hour, 
and she stammered out something to that effect; 
but he only repeated the order; and going into 
his usual sitting-room, slammed to the door. 

Nancy Kirby knew she dare no more follow 
and ask him anything about the soldiers or 
Master Fergus, than she dare shake her big, red 
shawl in the face of his own prize bull. 

Meantime, while with trembling hands she 
prepared his dinner, her tears fell fast, for she 
thought about Fergus, and that she had perhaps 
exposed him to danger by saying he had gone 
to Castle Donnell. After seeing the soldiers ran- 
sack the house, notwithstanding her assurance 


that he was out, she could not think that there 
was any grounds for suspicion against him. . 

Her “brave boy,” as in her own mind she 
always called him, “what could he, always so 
kind and pleasant, have done, that soldiers 
should be after him? Had not she known him 
from a child; reared him, she might say, and 
where was there a lad like him? Not a bit of 
trouble; never cross like his uncle; not a hard 
word of anybody; kindly and good every way 
you took him, and standing all his uncle’s 
rough ways as no other boy would.” 

Another call from Meclver to bring up his 
dinner put all her thoughts to flight. Directly 
he had done, he ordered his horse and rode off 
again, and soon after Nancy was relieved ‘by 
seeing her husband come in. He knew nothing 
of what had been going on, and listened in 
great amazement to his wife’s account of the 
morning’s proceedings. 

* “ % * * 

Through the still hours of the warm autumn 
night Warnock and Fergus pursued their way. 
A railway now speeds the traveller across the 
country they passed over, and even when 
travelling by it, the great black wastes of 
bog strike dismally upon the senses. Their 
dark hue, their stillness, and their chilly 
atmosphere, makes you draw your wrappings 
closer, while you think with pity of the time 
when a crazy coach, top-heavy with passengers 
seated on straw that hung like fringes of a 
hammercloth above the little four-paned aper- 
ture on which the stifled insiders depended for 
light and air—when this, the Belfast mail-coach, 
was the best of the few public conveyances from 
that town to the northern border of the county. 

The travellers we are: concerned in avoided 
the one or two small towns that lay in their 
way. These are now places of some importance, 
centres of the grain and linen trades, and, one of 
them, especially, is making its voice heard as to 
its right to have a mouthpiece of its own in 
Parliament. 

There were other places, too, to be kept clear 
of, as far as was possible—wretched villages or 
“wee towns,” as in Ireland, any collection of 
mud-huts is called. There was no telling where 
Government spies might be, and the most lonely 
track or bridle-path best suited Mr. Warnock’s 
present ideas. But such travelling is tedious, 
and he had enough to do to persuade Fergus 
that it would lead anywhere. 

It was a very light night, the stars shone 
down through an unclouded atmosphere, and a 
young moon lent her gentle aid to show them 
their way. Warnock knew the country well, 
but there were some wearisome rounds to make 
in keeping off places that were better avoided. 
The horse, stumbling and sleepy, was showing 
signs of fatigue, and Warnock was inwardly 
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denouncing the unreasoning hot-headed folly 
that had led to all this risk, when a pale blush 
uprising in the eastern sky, told of the dawn of 
day; and soon bright rays from the horizon shot 
across the placid surface of Lough Neagh, lit 
up her still and lifeless waters, and brought to 
Mr. Warnock, all weary as he was, something of 
the renewed hope and energy that every day’s 
new birth brings to a healthy and vigorous 
mind. 

At his time of life, men stand fatigue of 
either mind or body better than in earlier life. 
The stripling beside him was asleep; but 
wakened at a pause in the monotonous jog-trot 
of the horse. 

“T know finely where we are now,” said 
Warnock, gazing forward in the fast-increasing 
light, ‘‘ and we’ve got on very well considering. 
But this horse of Fairly’s is nearly beat, he’s 
growing old like myself.” 

He had stopped under shelter of a high bank 
at the road-side, and getting down he began to 
rub his horse’s legs, and give him pieces of 
thick oaten bread. 

* Look about,” he said to Fergus, who was 
now standing beside him, “look about and see if 
there’s any water near? I think I hear it some- 
where.” 

And not far off a tiny stream was running 
from an opening in the bank. They led the 
horse to it, and he drank; they laved his legs, 
and the poor brute became refreshed, and looked 
round for more bread. 

‘He'll do now,” said Warnock, “ he’ll take 
us the rest of the way; but I declare for the last 
mile or two he frightened me: I thought he was 
giving up.” 

“And I was selfishly sleeping,” said Fergus, 
“and didn’t know.” 

“T was glad to see you sleeping,” said 
Warnock, kindly; “and now we’ll just have a bit 
to eat ourselves, we’ve a good ten miles to go 
yet.” He drew from his pocket the burnt duck 
that Rosy Crooks had so lamented over, and that 
he had so hastily carved and secured. It was 
dry enough, certainly, with only bread to eat 
with it, but they were glad of it. They drank 
also from the little stream, and like their horse, 
felt refreshed, so that under the influence of the 
brightening morning light they could go on 
cheerily. 

The further they got from their starting- 
point, the less fear there was of interference, and 
with a sigh of relief, Warnock turned from a 
rough cross lane into a wider and more regular 
road, between which and the lake lay a broad 
belt. of ancient pine-trees. The country was 
now more cultivated. Here and there stood 
good houses, most of them surrounded by 
bleaching greens, and with mills near for 

dressing and finishing linen, which has long 
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been the chief product of Ulster. Windmills, 
too, were scattered about. Cattle were numerous, 
and well-fenced fields and orchards appeared. 

“ Just this one hill, and then only a mile 
more,” said Warnock, as they got out of the gig 
to ease the horse, in going up a steep incline. 

“* Let’s have a good look at you, Fergus, and 
see if your appearance can be improved upon ?” 
and Warnock edged off a little from his com- 
panion so as to see him better. 

“You'd pass best in a crowd,” he said. 
‘“'There’s no doubt of that, and broad daylight’s 
trying. That cambric frill at your shirt breast— 
I’d push that in, decidedly; pull down the ends 
of the cravat and hide it. Of course the coat’s 
a bad fit, but minister’s coats are mostly that. 
Aye, button it in that way. Now we must just 
do as well as we can, and take you no affront at 
anything. There’s not too much made whiles 
of callant ministers looking to be placed. Aye, 
Mr. Ramsay is an old man, but he’s very sharp. 
He’ll not get a look at you if Ican help it. Get 
in, now. Speak broad if you can, and hang 
your arms down and look danted* like.” 

Lord Chesterfield was a still fresh authority 
at the time we writeof. Fergus had lately been 
reading his celebrated “Letters.” The contrast to 
them in the directions to “speak broad, hang 
your arms and look daunted,” was tolerably 
marked, and Fergus felt that he was not rising 
in the social scale. 

They drew near to the little town where the 
Ramsiys lived, approaching it from the opposite 
direction to that by which Mr. Warnock had 
ridden in, on a fine evening during the previous. 
spring, and thus they reached the Ramsays’ 
house whither they were bound, very shortly 
after turning into the long straggling street. 

The little town was still for the most part 
asleep. Here and there a thin grey line of 
smoke showing in the clear air, told of early 
rising, and by the same token Mr. Warnock was. 
assured of the possibility of getting into his 
friend’s yard. 

He drove quietly up to the back gate, and 
got down and listened. Then tapping lightly, 
the gate was soon unlocked, the wicket opened 
just a little bit, and jthe well-known face of 
Rachel, the faithful serving woman, was pre- 
sented at the opening. It was altogether out of 
the way to have people coming to ‘the gate at. 
such an hour in the morning, especially in 
disturbed times, and she did not mean to en- 
courage it. 

The horse’s nose was the first thing she saw. 
He knew the gate well, and was most anxious 
to get in. Then the nose was pushed aside and 
Warnock’s face, more thin and wrinkled than 
ever, presented itself. 
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“ Let me in, Rachel, soft, make no noise; it’s 
too soon to be waking people, it’s well you were 
up,” and he stepped through the wicket; “I’m 
driving this time, Rachel, and I’ve a friend 
with me. Let me, I'll draw the bolts softly. 
No, they did not expect me; I’m only come for 
an hour or two,” and as he opened one side 
of the gate and Rachel the other, Fergus led the 
horse in, and the gate was closed. 

“Ye've anither ministhur wi’ ye, sir; he’ll no 
be come for the fast day exercise ?” 

“ Oh, no, he’s going to Belfast with me.” 

“T was thinkin’ he’s owre yaung. He'd best 
come in, bye, an’ [’ll help ye wi’ the beastie.” 

“There'll not be any one up for a long time, 
I suppose?” 

“Well, Miss Mary rises still airly. 
be her time.” 

Warnock, as he unfastened his horse, had 
been speaking to Fergus. “I think,” said he 
to Rachel, “ Mr. Ferguson would like just to 
sit at the fire in the kitchen a bit. I have the 


It’ll soon 


horse to rub down, and then I'll be in.” 

“Come on, then, sir; we’ve a braw clane 
kitchen, for ony body ’till sit down in, and ye’ll 
just be plazed till excuse me, ‘till I get the 
parlour redd up.” 

The turf fire in the kitchen was blazing away, 

‘and Fergus accepted the offer of a seat on a low 


oak settle beside it. Coming in from a long 
night journey the heat soon overpowered him ; 
and while Rachel cleared and arranged the 
family parlour, and Warnock rubbed down and 
fed his weary horse, Fergus, the cause of so 
much perplexity, slept on the oak settle and 
dreamed of Honora. 

Mary Ramsay has already been introduced to 
the reader. She was the active, managing 
member of the family, in the old corner house, 
and had been, virtually, the head of that modest 
household ever since the death of her father’s 
second wife. Though but a little girl then, a 
large share of the every-day wisdom that 
woman’s small world so much requires to rule 
it, was already hers, and while her father’s 
sorrow drew out a touching sympathy, the 
infant, the little Benjamin, who was left to 
them, brought to her the cares and love of a 
precocious womanhood. 

That infant was the Forbes Ramsay, of the pre- 
sent day, the earnest hard-working student whose 
intellect, awakened by the early teaching of his 
sister, had never rusted, but had been per- 
severingly rubbing itself up against other 
minds since that early time. And now the 

rize, that through years of labour he had set 

fore him and toiled for with an ardour that 
never cooled, and industry that no allurement 
lessened,—the struggle for this prize was just at 
hand. His competitors in it were men of the 
same stamp and capable of the same unflagging 
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zeal; but Forbes Ramsay was probably at a dis- 
advantage with them from having a delicate 
constitution, and a singularly spare frame, which 
had never clothed itself in flesh sufficiently to 
give the least idea of robustness. 

He had a clear, pale complexion—not the 
pallor of ill-health, but the’ complexion that in 
a woman would be very fair. His features were 
regular, the lines about the mouth showing 
something of the set firmness of aim that dis- 
tinguished him, but revealing, especially in 
his familiar conversation, much sweetness of 
temper. His largely-developed forehead showed 
more than even its own height from the pre- 
mature baldness that had sorely reduced the 
once curly black hair which, in childhood, his 
sister Mary had so admired and tended. But 
the most remarkable part of Forbes Ramsay’s 
appearance, and one which generally drew the 
observation of others, was the size, and depth, 
and wonderfully luminous appearance of his 
great, dark eyes. They were not keen, but 
there was an unfathomable depth of thought- 
fulness, with something of pathos in them, and 
their strained and wistful gaze was that of one 
ever on the alert for attainment. 

It was even so, for Forbes Ramsay’s deep, 
earnest nature spent itself in the pursuit of 
knowledge. For the power it gives he had no 
ambition. He loved it for its own sake, with 
its ever-widening investigations, its half- 
revealed secrets, its promises of good that seems 
so distant. He was sure the patient worker 
must find the right spring, the hidden source, 
the secret he was searching for. It was chiefly 
the desire to follow intellectual pursuits that 
led Forbes Ramsay to enter the lists against 
many formidable competitors in the struggle 
for a fellowship in the Dublin University. 

Before he was able to support himself at 
college his sister Mary had managed to supply 
the necessary funds; how, she knew best her- 
self, for the resources of the family were but 
small. One of the few ideas that ever flushed 
Forbes Ramsay’s pale cheek with pleasure, was 
that of the added comfort and security there 
would be for his family, as soon as he had 
bettered his position. His father’s health was 
declining, and he was approaching the time 
when the charge of a congregation could not 
be borne by one to whom the grasshopper would 
be a burden. 

Fergus, sole occupant of the Ramsays’ kitchen, 
had, almost unknown to himself, changed his 
sitting posture on the oak settle and had lain 
down along it, and with his head pillowed on 
his arm was fast asleep. A step came along the 


‘passage, the door was opened, and Mary Ramsay 


entered the kitchen. One glance at the sleeping 
form, and with a start and a suppressed cry, she 
clasped her hands and stood still. At the same 
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time Mr. Warnock, having left his horse com- 
fortable, entered the kitchen by another door. 
Mary, with her gaze rivetted on the sleeping 
figure, seemed not to see him, but he saw the 
sudden paleness and tremor, and going over to 
where with arrested step she stood, he spoke to 
her,— 

“T’ve startled you too much, I’m afraid,” he 
said. 

“ Oh, no,” she murmured; “ but who is that 

“A friend of mine,” he said; “come out 
into the air, Mary.” 

She took his offered arm and he led her to 
the garden. Just inside the gate there was an 
old stone bench, and they sat down on it. 

“T'll tell you all, Mary dear, when you feel 
better. What was it put you about so 
much?” 

Mary Ramsay had enough to do to conquer 
the revulsion ‘of feeling that after a sudden 
agitation is so hard to stem. With a great 
effort to speak quietly, she said,— ;' 

**T thought it was Forbes ; but I might have 
known that whatever way the examination went, 
he could not be here yet. Tuesday was the 
day.” 
Engrossed by his own critical enterprise, 
Warnock had forgotten that two days ago the 
issue of Forbes Ramsay’s long, arduous, almost 
overpowering undertaking must have been 
decided. Some fine minds and great intellects 
had been shattered in the same struggle with an 
enforced amount of acquirement, that came 
afterwards to be considered more than should be 
insisted on as a test for the high place, the 
honourable and leisurely independence that was 
its reward. 

Far beyond all ordinary love and solicitude 
was the intense feeling which Mary Ramsay had 
ever bestowed upon Forbes, resembling more the 
love a mother gives an only son. Now, when 
he was just reaching towards the prize, that was 
the very zenith of his course, she cheered him 
on with the solicitude, that though so far 
removed, he knew and felt. She sent him 
almost daily, letters, the heavy postage of which 
was a sensibly felt tax to her, and with a 
woman’s sanguine hopefulness, she told him and 
herself and those around her, that Forbes would 
win. 

To her there seemed scarcely a possible 
reverse to the bright vision—for when had he 
ever failed? Prizes, medals, honours, a scholar- 
ship, he gained them all. Why should he lose 
now? She infused her own ideas into her 
father’s mind, and even her sister Jenny ceased 
the comment she used on nearly everything they 
spoke of; pining and despondent as she generally 


?”? 


was, she forebore to say when Fergus was their 


theme, “It’s sure to be a disappointment.” Often, 
too, in the idle hours that ill-health made her 


portion, she pondered on the greatness that her 
brother was rising to, and the fame that his 
grand work on mathematics would bring him, 
when he could have leisure to finish it. 

At last, Mary Ramsay ceased talking about 
the matter. Heart and brain were too full of 
solicitude for her to speak of it. A little out- 
flow for the anxiety that was oppressing her 
would have been a relief, but she dare not open 
a chink in the defence that silence made for 
her, lest a great passionate overflow of feeling 
should carry her beyond all self-control. In 
this mood, after a sleepless night, she had come 
down-stairs, thus early, to listen, and wait and 
watch for tidings. It was little wonder, then, 
that on suddenly beholding the sleeping form of 
Fergus McIver on the oak settle by the fire, she 
was unable to comprehend whether or no it 
might be her brother Forbes. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ARE you sure he will come down from Dublin 
at once?” Warnock asked. 

“Oh, yes! He said so, directly the examina- 
tion was over. He will probably be here himself 
before a letter could come.” 

The suspense and anxiety that thrilled the 
speaker seemed to communicate itself to War- 
nock, and he felt something of what the meeting 
with Forbes would be under such circum- 
stances. 

“Tt’s a bit of an intrusion, my coming just 
now,” he said, “‘ but the truth is, I couldn’t help 
it, and I can’t explain why. In fact, the less 
you know about my errand the better. Some 
day I’ll be at liberty to tell you. It’s no wonder 
you look surprised, Mary,” as she turned an 
inquiring gaze upon him; “ I’m surprised to find 
myself doing just what I am doing; and, then I 
want you to help me in it.” 

“Tn what? Of course, I'll do anything I can 
for you.” 

“* Well, this young fellow, you see, Mary,”— 
he stopped, wondering how to explain himself, 
without saying anything that was not true, and 
without giving her information that would be an 
awkward possession if any inquiry tracked young 
Mclver to the Ramsays’ house. 

By way of helping him out of the difficulty he 
seemed to be in, she continued the subject for 
him. 

“Yes; the young minister sleeping in the 
kitchen ?” and she stopped. 

‘Now, could you hide him for me, just till the 
evening?” 

‘‘ Hide him!” 

“ Aye, just that. Keep him somewhere, and 
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feed him, and help me away with him at dusk. 
Mary, dear,” taking her hand, and looking 
earnestly in her face, “that’s just what I want 
you to do; and to let no one know but that I 
came here myself alone. Will you do this for 
me?” 

“T'll try,” she said, “surely, Plltry. But— 
Rachel ?” 

“Aye, Rachel saw him, sure enough; but 
couldn’t you work with her to keep silence?” 

“Yes,” she thought she could; “and my father 
will be away most of the day,” she continued. 
“Tt’s the second fast day at the Greystones 
Meeting-house, and he’s to help Mr. Andrews— 
that’s their new minister, and they asked Jenny 
and me to go; but I said I couldn’t; it would not 
answer for me to leave the house.” Her lip 
quivered as.she thought what it would be to 
her to be away if Forbes were to come; “ but 
Jenny said if the day were fine she’d go, just for 
the jaunt, you know; it’s not often she gets out.” 

Warnock thought circumstances were favour- 
ing him, and felt relieved accordingly. 

“* Where can we put him until the evening?” 
he asked. 


* There’s Forbes’ room,” 


she said, “ for he’ll 


hardly be here to-day; as when I think of it I 
know well enough, at least, not until near night; 


but the restless feeling of watching for him never 
leaves me, and, of course, I have his room ready 
for him. No one will be going into it, and, if 
you like, you could take the young man up there 
before my father is stirring.” 

“The very thing ! the very thing!” said War- 
nock; “I'll take him up the stairs as soft as a 
mouse. Jenny won’t be up, will she?” 

“Oh, no, not this hour yet. But what about 
his breakfast? I think there’d be time yet, 
before they are up?” 

So, under cover of an early breakfast for Mr. 
Warnock, the needful arrangements were quickly 
made in the parlour, and Fergus conducted 
there in a state of bewildered sleepiness, that 
might make anyone “ hang their arms and look 
danted.” 

Mary, feeling that the less she saw or said to 
the mysterious young minister the better, kept 
out of the way, and left them to breakfast 
together; taking the opportunity of following 
Rachel when she went to milk the cow, and 
binding her to secrecy as to Mr. Warnock’s 
travelling companion, until such time as she 
should herself explain the matter to her. 

By the time the cow was milked, Fergus had 
been safely piloted to a room at the top of the 
house. The firm old oaken staircase had not 
creaked under the stealthy footsteps, and not 
only Mr. Ramsay’s door, but that of the more 
wakeful Jenny, had been safely passed. Mr. 
Warnock could have gone there in the dark. 
Many a time during his periodical visits he had 
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slept in this room, with its low, sloping ceiling 
and dormer windows, with their far look-out 
over the old trees in “The Wilderness,” and 
the shining lake, the Derry Mountains, Slieve 
Gallion and his fellows closing in the horizon. 
The windows were set wide open, and the clear 
air of the early morning came in at them. 

On the high oak mantelshelf were little jars 
of fresh flowers that Mary, seeking still to add 
another sign of welcome to her brother’s room, 
had placed there on the previous evening. Over 
it there hung a likeness of his mother, taken 
with Forbes, an infant, upon her knee. Upon 
the snowy cover of the table stood an oval 
looking-glass in antique ebony frame. The bed 
was draped in many-flowered chintz; and high- 
backed chairs, with twisted rails, had cushions 
of the same. A chest of black oak drawers, 
narrow and high, the top a cabinet closed in 
with doors, completed the furniture of Forbes 
Ramsay’s room—all except the books, and they 
were everywhere on shelves and _ brackets, 
wherever room for such was found, piled even 
upon the top of the old cabinet. 

It was not a bad place to be imprisoned in 
for a little—so Warnock said, as telling Fergus 
to keep very still lest Jenny Ramsay, whose 
room was next below, might think if she heard 
steps, that Forbes had come. Telling him this, 
Warnock went softly down the stairs, and out 
into the street, to try if he could find a recent 
number of a paper containing shipping news. 
The quest was not a ready one. The little, 
closely-printed newspapers of that period cost, 
some of them, sevenpence, some ninepence each. 
Such things were luxuries in days when bread 
was dear and money scarce; but in the bar-room 
of the little inn a much-soiled copy of the News 
Letter, published in Belfast, told that a timber- 
laden bark, “The Juno,” sailing for Glasgow 
on that very night, could take a few passengers. 
She carried spars for using in the coal mines. 
Little could “ Juno” ever know of coal, but Mr. 
Warnock had found in her grimy namesake the 
very thing he wanted; and, returning to the 
Ramsays’ house, he gave the old man and Miss 
Jenny the best account he could of his unex- 
pected visit to them. 

Greystones—where Mr. Ramsay was to go that 
day to help his friend, the Rev. Joseph Andrews, 
in the duties of his second communion fast-day 
—was five miles off; and as Mr. Ramsay wished 
not to be hurried previously to the commence- 
ment of the services, the jaunting-car that was 
to take him came to the door soon after they 
had breakfasted. The weather left Miss Jenny 
no excuse for declining the invitation Mrs. 
Andrews had sent; so it was settled that she 
would go with her father, and that they were to 
remain for dinner. 

Nothing could have suited Warnock better 
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and he reckoned that he and Fergus might be 
some way on the road to Belfast before they 
returned. 

“Now, what time might you expect them 
back ?”’ he said to Miss Ramsay, as he stood at 
the parlour window watching the car down the 
street. 

‘¢ About six, not sooner.” 

“Well, I think before that ll be away. Tell 
me, Mary, would you mind taking this young 
friend of mine, Mr. Ferguson, for a walk ?” 

“T thought,” she said in surprise, “ I thought 
you did not want him seen.” 

“ Aye, but as I can’t make him invisible, I’ve 
been thinking that I might just drive away by 
myself through the town, and up the old moun- 
tain road a bit, and meet you and him if you 
would go by the back lane past the chapel and 
then strike off through the fields.” 

And so the matter was arranged; and soon 
after they had all dined together, Mr. Warnock 
put the old horse in the gig and drove leisurely 
up the long street, while Mary conducted the 
young minister, who certainly did look awkward 
enough, and odd enough, too, to attract notice, 
had there been any to notice him. However, 
one beggar-man and some boys bird-nesting, 
were the only human beings they met in the 
“back lane.” Once out in the lonely fields, 
where harvest work had not yet begun, there 
was little fear of observation. 

Miss Ramsay thought her companion shy and 
stupid, and wondered greatly if any congrega- 
tion would ever give him “a call.” 

She had asked Warnock if he were “ looking 
to be placed,” and he said, “ Aye, surely the 
young man wanted to be employed,” but from 
the mysterious youth himself she got only 
monosyllables. However, he was Warnock’s 
charge, not hers, and of course anything that 
Warnock asked her to do for him she would, 
poor-looking creature that he was, with such 
shabby, ill-fitting clothes. 

So she soliloquised, as at a brisk pace she led 
him along, until they had for some time passed 
the limits of the straggling town, when they 
came out by a rough cross-road to where Mr. 
Warnock was walking beside his horse, as he 
slowly ascended a rather steep hill. 

Then bidding them good-bye, and receiving 
Warnock’s promise that he would stop at their 
house as he came back again, Miss Ramsay 
turned towards home, but not by the fields 
this time. 

Twilight was gathering round, as the travellers 
reached the street by which the traffic from the 
north entered Belfast, and does so still, though 
now by rail, the terminus of the “ Northern 
Counties Railway” occupying the same space. 
Warnock had been anxiously turning over in his 
mind the best way of proceeding when he got 


to the town. So far, the journey had prospered 
almost more than he expected, but it might well 
be feared there was still danger ahead, for vessels 
leaving Irish ports would surely be watched, 
especially from this the chief port of Ulster, 
where the insurrectionary movement was be- 
coming very evident. 

Whatever Fergus might look like—and keen 
eyes would be very likely to challenge his 
appearance—Warnock did not believe that he 
could sustain his assumed character well if 
questioned. He came therefore to the concla- 
sion that hehad better not go on board “The 
Juno” until the very minute before she sailed 
This, according to the advertisement would be, 
at high water, about nine o’clock. 

Accordingly he drove through several back 
streets to an obscure tavern, frequented mostly 
by farmers on market days, and stabling his 
horse, ordered supper. 

Wooden partitions separated the room they 
were served in from those on either side, and it 
was well that Warnock’s kindly heart had dis- 
burdened itself as they passed over the lonely 
mountain road, and that all the reasoning upon 
the folly which he trusted was now evident to 
Fergus, and all the counsel as to his future 
course had been offered; for none but guarded 
communications would have suited that room, 
whose thin wooden partitions might well outvie 
the proverbial ears of walls. 

Thinking the place they were in as safe as 
any, Warnock prolonged their meal as much as 
he could, and then asked the red-haired, bare- 
footed girl who had been serving them if she 
could get him a newspaper. She brought him 
the last number of the News Letter, and a 
copy of the Dublin Gazette, which contained 
a list of the persons for whose apprehension, as 
United Irishmen, ,charged with treasonable 
conspiracy, reward was offered by the Govern- 
ment. Among these names appeared that of Mr. 
Fergus McIver, described as a student of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

This certainly did not add to the confidence 
that Mr. Warnock was striving to maintain 
both in his own mind and in that of his com- 
panion. Inwardly, he groaned under the 
consciousness of Fergus’s wrong-doing, and 
again, and again went over all the reasoning by 
which he had persuaded himself that he was 
right in so actively abetting the escape of one 
of those whose apprehension the Government 
was justly demanding. 

His reading had not included the text-books 
of that great religious society which places its 
own aims so far above all civil law, that they 
call themselves justified in every evasion of its 
enactments that their polity may require; had 
he followed out such reasoning, his mind was 
too honest to receive or be influenced by it; but 
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he considered the youth and inexperience of 
Fergus, his facility for rushing into unthinking 
enthusiasm where imagination led; his foreign 
origin, preventing the full consciousness of 
nationality, the fervour of the opinions by which 
he had been surrounded and overpowered, and, 
most of all, the fact that Honora loved him. 

This it was which chiefly silenced any doubts 
his judgment raised as to the rightfulness of 
what he was doing. Would he stand up, 
Spartan like, and see sorrow and shame fall 
upon Honora’s love! He knew he could 
not. No man could fathom the suffering 
that a high-spirited, keen-feeling woman would 
endure, if one she so dearly loved passed into 
ignominy; perhaps was led to a shameful 
death; and, he knew that the great Father of 
all was merciful as well as just. So to Him 
he committed the enterprise he had engaged in; 
not without peril to himself, for the law would 
make small distinction between what Fergus 
had done and what he was doing to save him. 

A small close rain added to the natural dark- 
ness of an autumn night on which the moon 
had not risen, and the few dim oil-lamps that 
were scattered about the quays did little to 
dispel the gloom, as Warnock and Fergus passed 
warily among the groups of men who stood, 
some in idleness, some waiting for the incoming 
of a vessel that was nearing the wharf; some in 
close and muttered conversation. 

To Warnock, these latter had a suspicious 
look, and at no time since he left the stable- 
ard at Castle Donnell had he felt more anxious. 

here were several vessels about to leave their 
moorings, there was plenty of confusion, and 
apparently no one to give information; besides, 
he feared to draw the smallest observation upon 
himself or Fergus, by asking any questions, and 
so the passage in “ The Juno” was very nearly 
lost. Her landing plank was just going to be 
drawn in as, having at last made sure of her 
being the veritable craft he was in search of, 
he wrung Fergus by the hand, and whispering 
farewell words of counsel, received from him one 
last message for Honora. Another minute, and 
Fergus had crossed the plank, which was 
instantly withdrawn. 

A man was going up the rigging with a 
lighted lanthorn, and as he mounted above 
where Fergus stood, for a moment the light fell 
upon his face, and ever after, when Warnock 
thought of him, it was as he had seen him 
then, with that strained, wistful expression, 
gazing into the darkness on the shore, for 
one more sight of the friend who had so 
stedfastly stood by and helped him. 

“I think he’s safe; 1 do believe he’s safe now; 
I hope and trust there’s the hand of Providence 
in it,” said Warnock to himself, as through by- 
streets and alleys he returned to the tavern, “and 


to think of Rosy Crooks’ money helping him 
away! Poor careful body, if she hadn’t gathered 
it what would we have done? Miss Honora 
without a silver sixpence, and Rosy with her 
horn full!” ; 

Literally so, her purse and bank alike being 
the polished horn that some Scotch lover of the 
fragrant weed had made his “ shneezin’ mull.” 

Mr. Warnock slept with a lightened heart that 
night, after offering up earnest thanksgiving that 
so far his way had been made to prosper, and on 
the following morning, as soon as any one about 
the place was astir, he drove off on his homeward 
journey. Now that the weight of the under- 
taking was off his mind, and Fergus was within 
but one more stage of being safe—for once in 
Greenock, a passage to some French port would 
readily be had—Warnock’s thoughts and sym- 
pathies were drawn to the anxiety of the 
Ramsays. 

Dear to them all as Forbes’ success would be, 
to Mary it seemed almost as vital a concern as 
to Forbes himself, and her belief in it had become 
so strong that Warnock shuddered at the thought 
of what it would cost her if her brother should 
fail. 

Even to his cooler temperament, with its hope- 
fulness subdued by many years, wherein forbear- 
ing patience had wrought an almost perfect 
work upon him—even to him, who never had 
been sanguine, it seemed that Forbes must win 
the Fellowship. 

With his acknowledged talent, untiring in- 
dustry, and powers of memory remarkable from 
childhood—yes, surely, Forbes must win. 

Doubtful whether they would have heard how 
things had gone with him; yet thinking it 
possible that they might, Warnock felt his heart 
beat faster as he approached the Ramsays’ house, 
and passing by the windows, glanced rapidly over 
them in search of some familiar face, from whose 
expression he might augur that all was well. 
But no one saw and answered his inquiring look 
until, as he drew up at the well-known gate, the 
wicket opened as he dismounted, and Mary 
Ramsay stood before him. 

One glance, aye, half a glance, and«he knew 
all. There was no need to ask what her pale 
cheek, and quivering lip, and troubled eye told 
but too well! 

The hand she gave him was coldandtrembling, 
and all she seemed able to say, as he gazed at her 
with pitying concern was “ Come in, come in.” 

A lad who did little services for them about 
the place took the horse, and Mary led Warnock 
into a small back room that they called “the 
study,” and sitting down on a little sofa, she 
looked at him with a kind of speechless appeal 
for commiseration. 

Warnock sat down beside her and gently drew 
her to him, and laid her head on his shoulder. 
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“My poor dear, my poor dear,” he said, “I’m 
afraid I know it all; calm yourself, Mary dear,” 
as he felt how she quivered with suppressed 
emotion. ‘‘Such things have happened before. 
Was he ?—no, Forbes could not be far back in 
his examination.” 

“Far back!” she exclaimed; “no, he was 
first. That is, he and another were equal in 
merit. ‘The examiners could make no difference. 
They said the answering of each was perfect, 
and it was decided by drawing lots, and Forbes 
lost. There’s the cruelty of it.” 

* But the honour is equal,” said Warnock, 
searching his brain for some comfort to offer; 
“the honour is equal, and oh, Mary, we are all 
liable to disappointment.” 

* Don’t,” she said; “don’t offer me philosophy, 
I can’t bear it.” 

“Then let me offer you religion,” he replied, 
earnestly, “and remind you that ‘all things 
work together for good, to——’” 

“Hush,” she said, starting up; “ I can’t take 
in comfort yet. I can only hear the deep tone 
of suffering in Forbes’ voice, as he told us, and 
see the expression in his eyes. It will never 
leave me; and, oh, he looks so ill!” 

‘Where is he?” 

“He went over to the castle grounds after 
breakfast. Not, indeed, that he took any break- 
fast; only drank a great deal of coffee, and said 
he was not hungry, and when I wanted to go 
with him, he would not let me; and he does look 
so ill!” 

“Then did he come this morning?” 

“No; late last night, by the Dublin mail, and 
instead of going on to Belfast, he posted across 
from Glenavy. I don’t think he went to bed all 
night. I heard him pacing about every now 
and then, the whole night long. Oh, do,” she 
said; “do, if you’re not tired, go to him.” 

Warnock needed no second bidding, but as 
he turned to leave the room, Mary exclaimed, 
“But stay, I am forgetting everything; you 
must have some refreshment.” 

“Not now,” he said, “‘I had breakfast before 
I started,” and he went on. 

Passing the gay parterres, brilliant with 
flowers, and skirting the soft green lawn; 
between alleys where high smooth hedges of 
closely shaven beech shut out the light, he went 
on rapidly towards the wood, or wilderness, as it 
was called. Threading its mazy ways, he saw 
at a distance, where two great lines of stately 
elms formed a canopied aisle, a figure pacing 
rapidly along, then turning as it reached the 
end; and through the interlacing boughs the 
sunlight fell upon Forbes Ramsay, hurrying as 
if in flight. Warnock contrived to elude his 
sight by going round among the trees, and met 
him just as he was turning again. 

For a moment Forbes seemed not to recognise 


him; then, holding out his hand, exclaimed, 
“You here! I never thought of seeing you! 
Did they send for you?” 

“No, no one sent for me. I was in Belfast, 
and called on my way home, end hearing you 
were here I came to see you.” 

“You know it all?” 

“T do.” 

“ And yet you’ll go and preach there’s such a 
thing as justice!” And as he spoke, a burning 
flush covered his face and shone in his dark 
eyes. 

“Td always rather preach of mercy,” said 
Warnock, quietly. 

‘Where will you find it?” said the other. 

“Everywhere, above and around; but come, 
Forbes, the sun is hot, where is your hat?” and 
looking round, he lifted it off the grass. “ Sit 
down here in shade,” he said, throwing himself 
on a bank. 

Forbes sat down beside him, and as he did so, 
the light breeze tossed a withered oak-leaf past. 

“There goes my emblem,” said he, as he 
watched it. 

‘Not so,” said Warnock, “for that has fulfilled 
the purpose of its existence, and you are only 
entering on yours.” 

“TJ, entering on anything ?” cried the other, 
turning on him; “I have neither prospect nor 
purpose, nor aim. My whole life and vitality is 
withered up.” 

“T think, Forbes, my man, you must rouse 
yourself and get over this. I know it’s an awful 
crush, but it’s nobler for you to overcome 
disappointment than for it to overcome you.” 

“Tt’s the injustice I can’t stand,” said he. 

“How injustice, did they not draw fair?” 

“ T don’t mean that, I suppose they did; but 
it is the injustice in the whole course of things. 
That you set a right aim before you, and wear out, 
your very heart and soul to gain it, and when it 
is rightfully won to lose it this way! There’s 
the killing injustice, and then you are told to 
believe that everything is ordered for the best !”” 

“And may not this be? Good is brought 
out of evil every day.” 

“Now, Mr. Warnock, because you are a 
minister, you think you must talk in this strain; 
and in your own mind you know that what has 
happened to me is nothing but pure unmitigated 
evil. The whole labour of my life is thrown 
away, and I am left without a future.” 

“You are like one stunned by-a great blow, 
who feels as if all power had left them; but 
gradually first one limb, and then another finds 
that it can move, and does so, and the man rises 
to his feet again.” 

“T rise no more,” said Forbes, in a tone of 
pathetic dreariness; “I have no aim now.” 

“ Try and take a more extended view of the 
future,” said Warnock; “look out over the 
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immortality that belongs to us. The truest im- 
rtance of the trouble that has come upon you 
ies in connection with it; and as one shades 
their eyes, when they want to see to a distance, 
so may this dark shadow that has crossed your 
way make the outlook beyond clearer and 
brighter. You know our highest aim is not 
the exercise of our faculties.” 

“That depends upon what the object is on 
which we exercise them,” said Forbes, in a 
calmer tone, “and mine was a right one.” 

“No doubt, no doubt. And you gained it. 
The rare honour of it is your own. The material 
possession has eluded you, but you have not 
failed.” 

“T might as well. What good is the honour 
you speak of to me ?—the sport and victim of 
chance. I can’t bear it. You don’t know, 
Mr. Warnock, what such a blow is.” 

* T do not,” said Warnock, humbly; ‘I have 
no powers for such an aim as yours; but I have 
known disasters more humiliating, and with less 
of solace in them, and though they were not of 
my own making, it has taken the best years of 
my life to repair them.” 

Forbes, sitting on a lower slope of the bank, 
looked up at him as he said this. 

“ Aye,” continued Warnock, “‘ when I say the 
outlook of immortality helps us to bear present 
trouble, I am thinking of long years of pressure 
and anxiety passed in silence, no honour to help 
one—there was the sting. You are suffering, 
Forbes, and from my heart I feel for you; but 
there is a worse pang than any you know, and 
that is, to be allied to disgrace.” 

Forbes Ramsay had known Mr. Warnock all 
his life, but he did not know his inner history. 


Few now living did, except old Mr. Ramsay 
and his daughter Mary; she more fully than an 
other, for between her and Reuben Warnoc 
had existed an attachment older than the time | 
that a shadow fell upon his life ; old as the time 
when, at her lightest wish, he waded in the 
marsh to pull blue-bells, and watched the first 
wood-pigeon build, that he might secure the 
early birds for her; and gathered in her com- 
pany the primroses that had made their suc- 
cessors so sweet to him in every following 
ear. 

The love that grew up then had lasted on 
through all the intervening years, and truly it 
seemed as though in faithfulness was to be its 
only recompense. The noon of life was drawing 
on now to quiet, shadowy evening with both of 
them, and though Warnock was free at last 
from the obligations that had so long pressed 
upon him, Mary Ramsay had become each year 
more bound by duty, as well as by filial and 
sisterly affection, to the house where she was 
indispensable — the father, whose increasing 
weakness showed that his part in the world’s 
work was almost over, and to the feeble pining 
sister, almost as dependent on her as a child. 

Sometimes Warnock thought that what he 
called “the outlook on immortality,” was all 
that was left to him. Especially of late this 
idea had become familiar to him, since the 
evening told of in this history, when on dis- 
closing to Mary that his long-sustained burden 
had at last fallen off, and he was free to speak 
to her as he had done before he took it up,— 
he found that the toils and anxieties which had 
grown around her path must keep it still apart 
from his. 


(To be continued.) 








A Reat Woman.--What do you think the beau- 
tiful word wife comes from? It is the great word 
in which the English and Latin languages con- 
quered the French and Greek. I hope the French 
will, some day, get a word for it, instead of that 
dreadful word “ femme.” 

But what do you think it comes from? The 
great use of Saxon words is, that they mean some- 
thing. Wife means “weaver.” You must either 
be “ house-wives ” or “ house-moths,” remember 
that. In the deep sense, you must either weave 


men’s fortunes and embroider them, or feed upon 
them and bring them to decay. 

Wherever a true wife comes, home is always 
around her. The stars may be over her head ; the 
glow-worm in the night-cold grass may be the 
only fire at her feet; but home is wherever she 
is, and for a noble woman it stretches far round 
her, better than house ceiled with cedar, or 
painted with vermillion, shedding its quiet light 
far for those who else are homeless. This, I believe 
to be woman’s true place and power.—RusKIN. 
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HOW WE LEARN. 


jiow WE PEARN 


REAT truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless Wind across our way, 


Bought in the market, at the current price, 

Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the bow] ; 
It tells no tales of daring or of worth, 

Nor pierces e’en the surface of a soul. 


Great truths are greatly won. 


Not found by chance, 


Nor wafted on the breath of summer-dream; 
But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 


Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 


Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and wine; 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems; 
Not in the world’s gay hall of midnight mirth; 

Not in the blaze of regal diadems. 


But in the day of conflict, fear, and grief, 


When the strong hand of God, put forth in might, 


Ploughs up the subsoil of the stagnant heart, 


And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the light. 


Wrung from the troubled spirit in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 


Truth springs like harvest from the well-plough’d field, 


And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 











jue Patu JHROUGH THE Porn. 


AVY and bright in the summer air— 
Like a quiet sea when the wind blows fair, 
And its roughest breath has scarcely curled 

The green highway to an unknown world— 

Soft whispers passing from shore to shore. 

Like a heart content—yet desiring more; 
Who feels forlorn, 

Wandering thus on the path through the 


corn? 


A short space since, and the dead leaves lay 
Corrupting under the hedgerow grey; 
No hum of insect nor voice of bird; 
O’er the desolate field was ever heard; 
Only at eve the pallid snow 
Blushed rose-red in th: red sun-glow; 
Till, one blest morn, 
Shot up into life the young green corn. 


Small and feeble, slender and pale, 
It bent its head to the winter gale, 
Hearkened the wren’s soft note of cheer, 
Scarcely believing spring was near; 


Saw chestnuts bud out, and campions blow, 

And daisies mimic the vanished snow, 
Where it was born, 

On either side of the path through the corn. 


The corn—the corn—the beautiful corn, 

Rising wonderfully, morn by morn, 

First scarce as high as a fairy’s wand, 

Then, just in reach of a child’s wee hand, 

Then growing, growing—tall, green, and 
strong, 

With the voice of the harvest in its song, 

While in fond scorn 
The lark out-carols the murmuring corn. 


Oh, strange, sweet path, formed day by day, 
How, when and wherefore—tongue cannot say, 
No more than of life’s strange paths we know 
Whither they lead us, or why we go. 

Or whether our eyes shall ever see 

The wheat in the ear, or the fruit on the tree. 

Yet—who is forlorn ? 
Heaven, that watered the furrows, will ripen 


the corn. 
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land, the great pre-Reformation 
Protestant, John Wycliffe, lived 
and laboured. Then did Rome 
} lord it over Britain; and all the 
oY guilds of the priesthood, from the 
* stately Cardinal in his scarlet hat and 
T gilded shoes, to begging friar with girdled 
: gown and naked feet, held despotic sway 
In royal palaces, as bower, yeoman’s kitchen, 
and villein’s hut. Then the bellowing of a Papal 
bull could make a nation quake and bring the 
haughtiest monarch down on bended knee before 
the jewelled crozier in a Legate’s hand or the 
mitre gleaming on a Bishop’s brow. Then the 
public conscience was bound in chains and led 
by priestly masters who dwelt in episcopal 
palaces, lordly abbeys, and stately cloisters, and 
waxed wicked, tyrannical, and proud. Then 
religion was a vain and unholy superstition; 
immorality and ignorance were rife, “‘ and all the 
land was dark.” 

During his own lifetime, the indomitable re- 
former largely roused the public mind to resist 
the power of Rome, to rebel against the authority 
of a licentious priesthood, and to desire and 
appreciate the simple Gospel. By a variety of 
means did this Saxon Boanerges roll his thunder 
over the land, and flash across the dark and dis- 
mal sky the expulsive light of Divine truth. By 
his own tireless labours among the student youth 
of Oxford; by his public preaching where oppor- 
tunity offered; by his masterly discussions with 
priestly antagonists; by his rapid, forceful, and 
trenchant pen; by the wide-spread distribution 
of his tract-like Gospel expositions; by the trans- 
lation of the Latin Bible into homely English, 
and last, not least, by the organisation of a 
system of itinerant Gospel preaching, he and his 
“ Godly Gospellers ” sowed the pure Word of God 
so deeply in the English heart, that no subsequent 
system of repression, however determined and 
ferocious, could crush out its life or prevent its 
growth. Wycliffe’s “ Poor Priests,” as they were 
called, caught the mantle of their master, and 
proclaimed with earnest soul and tongue of fire, 
the evangel which had brought peace and pardon 
to their own rejoicing hearts. In the fifteenth 
century they were known as “ Lollard preachers,” 
in the sixteenth as “Gospellers” and “ Gospei 
Brethren,” but known by whatever name, this 
true apostolic succession lived on through all 
opposition. The system, like the seed, was in- 
destructible, and neither the devices of prelates, 
the persecutions of priests, the malice of monks 
and friars, nor the power of the law could silence 
these sinewy heroes, who kept alight the torch of 
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Gospel truth in England in the darkest days and 
through the fiercest storms. 

“If begging friars,” said Wycliffe, “stroll 
round the country preaching lies and fables, we- 
must also take the pilgrim’s staff, and do for the 
love of Christ what they do to fill their wallets.. 
Go, and preach the Gospel! It is the holiest 
work. But do not imitate the priests, whom we 
see after the sermon sitting in the ale-houses, or 
at the gaming-table, or wasting their time in 
hunting. Go! preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” These words stirred the warm hearts 
of his young men like a bugle-call, and enlisting. 
at once in the new crusade, they gave themselves 
to a harassing, suffering, noble life work in the 
fear of God. The “ Poor Priest” set out on his 
mission barefoot, staff in hand, clad in coarse 
gown of blue frieze, girt about the loins with a 
leathern girdle, living on the gifts of a‘poor but 
willing people, and satisfied with the plainest 
food. Wherever he found a hearer in highway, 
hedge, or churchyard; in castle, manor-house, or 
cottage; in the noisy market-place or among the 
boisterous follies of the fair; amid tumblers and’ 
morris dancers; opposite mendicant friar, who 
vaunted his relics and sold his indulgences, he 
proclaimed everywhere the glad tidings of a free 
and full salvation through the blood of Christ. 
Many a rustic group used to gather round the 
faggot fire at eventide to listen to some wandering 
evangelist, while he read to them and expounded 
the Word of God. 

The vital leaven thus lodged in the English 
mind, worked, at length, so openly that it was 
resolved to stifle the Poor Priests’ voice. A law 
was obtained giving warrant to any king’s 
officer, beadle, bailiff, or constable to commit 
these roving Gospellers to prison. Then monks 
and friars watched them from the windows of 
their cells. They crouched at street corners and 
in the shadows of the houses, and as soon as they 
discovered the sower of heresy at his forbidden 
task, away they hied to fetch some man of law. 
Not seldom, however, the Lollard was surrounded 
with a body of stout defenders, armed with trusty 
quarter-staff, who interposed a fixed barrier 
between the Lollard hunters and their intended 
victim, until the latter had quietly escaped 
another way. 

When Richard II. was dethroned and super- 
seded by Henry Bolingbroke, Archbishop Arundel 
urged him to strengthen the position by defend- 
ing Holy Church from theinfluence of Lollardie, 
and to crush out the growing heresy by sternly 
penal laws; and promised him in return all the 
power of the Church, to enable him to hold the- 
crown he had filched from the brow of the mur- 
dered king. The wily prelate was successful and 
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Henry IV. became the tool of the priests, The 
infamous law known as the “ Bloody Statute,” 
then for the first time disgraced the statute-book 
of England. It enacted that “all proved heretics 
be burnt to death in some eminent place as a 
terror to evil-doers.” 

Wycliffe’s Poor Priests entered now upon a 
period of sore travail and distress. Proscribed, 
hunted, with a price set upon their heads, they 
travelled under cover of the darkness, lying hid 
in friendly houses, woodland thickets, forest 
depths, and sea-shore caves. The faithful few 
who loved the dauntless missionary and thirsted 
for the Word of Grace, used to assemble in all 
kinds of secret and sequestered spots in the night 
time, with no further light than that of the 
silent moon and the watchful stars. Here they 
prayed and praised and worshipped. Here they 
listened to the welcome voice of the outlawed 
evangelist, and then stealing silently away, one 
by one, with fearsome and throbbing hearts, left 
the pilgrim preacher to pursue his starlight 
journey, through tangled woods and secluded 
valleys, by lonely heron-haunted marsh or moor 
to hold a fresh “conventicle” of the faithful 
few in some other secret spot. 

Of the many heroic heralds of the Cross who 
tracked this country on Gospel errands in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, no: finer soul 
has left his record on that age than William 
Thorpe. He is an admirable specimen of that 
small and hardy band of men who kept the truth 
alive in England, and laid a firm, though hidden 
foundation for the great reforming out-come of 
Tudor times. 

Thorpe was born of wealthy parents, showed 
a vigorous intellect at an early age, received the 
best education the period could supply, and was 
destined to fill the office of a priest. Against 
this intention his youthful soul rebelled. Per- 
suasions, threatenings, hard words and harsher 
usage were all without avail; nothing could 
conquer his repugnance to the priestly character 
and garb. At last, weary and worn by the hard 
persistent pressure brought to bear upon him at 
home, he yielded so far as this, that he would go 
to Oxford where he had been taught, and, there 
take serious and prayerful counsel with certain 
learned doctors of repute. It is exceedingly 
probable that during his residence in the Univer- 
sity, he had come under the influence of the 
“ Gospel Doctor,” as Wycliffe was called; and 
now he finds his way direct to the great and good 
man who let the Gospel daylight into Oxford and 
into England. From him and his companions 
he sought advice. Under the influence of their 
lives and teaching young Thorpe descried the 
truth of God; laid hold upon it, not only with 
vigorous intellect, but with humble and believing 
heart; loved it and resolved to live for it; and so 
in a way far apart from the plans and purposes 


of his relatives, he became a priest, a “ Poor 
Priest,” a “Gospeller.” He shut himself out for 
life, from all such wealth and rank and power as 
his social position placed within his reach, cast 
in his lot with the banned and persecuted few, 
and for a hero's lifetime declared at every hazard 
the redeeming love of Christ. It is said that he 
travelled through almostevery county in England, 
and in each his name was as familiar to the 
people as household words. For thirty years he 
preached the pure Gospel in the heart: of Papal 
England with the utmost power and success. 
Hunted like a hare by the men who hated him; 
sheltered and fed by homely rustic and busy 
citizen; thrust first into one prison then another; 
sleeping in woods and caves, or in friendly far- 
mer’s barn or stable; watched and tracked by 
friar spies; denounced from a hundred altars by 
priest and prelate, he seemed to lead a charmed 
life; he was “immortal until his work was done.” 
At last a way-worn, weather-bronzed, grey- 


haired man, he was captured at a Lollard, 


meeting held in the heart of a Kentish wood, and 
was imprisoned in Saltwood Castle, a dungeon 
of whose iron door his bitterest enemy, Arch- 
bishop Arundel, held the key. From this stern 
durance he was never to escape but by death. 
The prisoner was permitted the use of ink and 
parchment, supplied by admiring and faithful 
friends who desired that he would write for the 
future instruction of the persecuted Church an 
account of his interviews with his episcopal 
judge. “To this I consented,” says the old man, 
“because soothfastness and truth hath ever 
these conditions: wherever it is impugned it hath 
a sweet smell and thereof comes a sweet savour, 
and the more violently its enemies dress them- 
selves to oppress it, the greater and sweeter smell 
cometh thereof; and therefore this heavenly smell 
of God’s truth and goodness shall not, like smoke, 
pass away with the wind, but will descend and 
rest upon some godly soul who thirsts therefor.” 
The stedfast Lollard meant to bear the impen- 
ding trouble with Christian trust and patience, 
which should exhale refreshment to the saints 
and honour to his Saviour. 
‘‘ Spices crushed, their pungence yield, 
Trodden scents their sweets respire, 
And the incense is revealed, 
When ’tis cast into the fire. 
Thus the crushed and broken frame, 
Oft does sweetest graces yield ; 
And through suffering toil and shame, 
From the martyr’s keenest flame, 
Heavenly incense is distill’d !” 

William Tyndal, the long-suffering exile, who 
gave England its first printed Bible, caused 
Thorpe’s prison writings to be printed and circu- 
lated amongst the faithful in the days of the 
Eighth Henry, and so rescued from oblivion these 
remarkable illustrations of Christian fortitude 
and heroic fidelity to Jesus Christ. 
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In the early part of the year 1407, Thorpe, 
conducted by two clerks, was brought into the 
presence of Arundel and a certain clerical physi- 
cian named Doctor Malveren. The prisoner asked 

rmission to state his “‘ belief,” and hereupon 

e clearly stated the Lollard creed, and con- 
cluded by expressing his willingness to with- 
draw from any doctrine which could be proved 
to be opposed to the Word of God. Arundel 
demanded that he should “forsake all the 
opinions that the sect of the Lollards hold,” that 
he should never more consort with them, nor 
preach again until he had given evidence of 
obedience to the Church, that he should openly 
withstand and oppose the heretics, and that he 
should “publish the names of wayward and un- 
representing men” to the agents of the Church. 
This last demand roused the spirit of the honest 
bondman. “If | consented to this,either for my own 
bonchiefe or mischiefe, I deem in my conscience 
that I were worthy herefor to be cursed of God 
and also of His holy saints.” “Thine heart is 
indurate as Pharaoh’s,” said the angry cleric ; 
“the devil hath so blinded thee in all thy wits 
that thou hast no grace to know the truth or the 
measure of mercy that I proffer thee. But I 
say to thee, thou lewd losell, either quickly 
consent to my decrees, or by St. Thomas thou 
shalt follow Sawtrey* to Smithfield. “I stood 
still,’ says Thorpe, “and spake not, but I 
thought in my heart that God did me great 
grace, if He would of His great mercy bring me 
to such an end.” After some further counter- 
speech, the Archbishop said, “‘ Wherefore tarriest 
thou me with fables? Wilt thousubmit thee, 
—yesorno?” “Sir, I tell you at one word, I 
dare not for the fear of God!” Then one of 
the clerks opened a roll of parchment, which con- 
tained the charges made against him on the 
strength of a sermon he had preached at 
Shrewsbury, and which concluded with a request 
to his Grace that Thorpe should be sent thither 
to suffer whatever punishment he might be con- 
demned to bear, as an antidote to the heretic 
poison he had so largely scattered there. The 
prisoner was questioned, article by article, and 
through the long hours of that and subsequent 
dreary days, he defended his faith with the 
vigour of a strong debater, the clearness of a 
theologian, the learning of a scholar, and the 
Christian patience of a saint. 

“T sent thee never to preach, for thy veno- 
mous doctrine is so known throughout England 
that no bishop will give thee license by their 
letters. Why then, lewd idiot, wilt thou preach 
when thou art not sent?” So said the wrath- 
ful prelate. Thorpe answered, “Though we 


* William Sawtrey, or Charteris, Lollard priest of 
Lynn and Loncon, was the first English Protestant 
martyr. He was burnt ut the stake immediately after 
the passing of “the bloody statute.” 


have no letters of license written on parchment, 
we have God’s truth written on our heart and 
Christ’s commandment on our conscience, and 
we are careless of other witness. The people to 
whom we preach shall be our letters, for all who 
are converted by learning God’s Word are 
witness-bearers that the truth they heard is the 
cause of their salvation. Sir, a priest that 
preacheth not the Word of God is a night thief 
and a day thief, a slayer of souls, and an angel 
of light turned to darkness. Wherefore, sir, I 
deem myself damnable if I, either for pleasure 
or displeasure of any creatures apply me not 
diligently to preach the Gospel.” The Shrews- 
bury presentment charged him with preaching 
against the sacrament of the altar. “ What 
sayest thou on this article?” said the Archbishop. 
“ When I stood in Shrewsbury pulpit,” responded 
Thorpe, “busying me to teach the Word of God, 
there was someone knelling the sacring bell for 
mass, and mickle people turned away from me 
with much noise. Good men, I said, ye were 
better to stand still and hear the Word of God, 
for certes, the holy sacrament of the altar, 
standeth mickle more in the belief thereof that 
ye should have in your own souls than it does 
in the outward sight thereof; therefore ye had 
better stand still quietly to hear the Gospel, that 
ye may come to the true belief.” Referring to 
the worship of images, which Thorpe had con- 
demned, Arundel said that miracles had been 
wrought by them, as at the north door of St. 
Paul’s, Walsingham, and Boxley, and that was 
proof that they should be worshipped. Old 
“ Soothfastness ” denied the miracles, declared 
them to be a monkish artifice for money-getting, 
and even “if miracles were done of God’s 
power through them, they must not be wor- 
shipped, for, lo, the most worthy of such images, 
the brazen serpent, by Moses made at God’s 
bidding, the good king Hezekias destroyed 
worthily and thankfully, all because it was 
incensed of the people.” 

The aged Gospeller was then charged with 
having denied the value and virtue of pilgri- 
mages; and in these times, when attempts are 
being made to reproduce this ancient device 
of Holy Church, and modern “ pilgrims” wend 
their way to Canterbury and Paray-le-Monial, 
the graphic picture which Thorpe gives of the 
true and genuine article, the pilgrimages of his 
own times, is worthy of extensive quotation. 
** Examine,” says he, “ whosoever will, twenty 
of these pilgrims, and he shall not find three 
men or women that know one commandment of 
God, nor can they say their Pater Noster and 
Ave Maria, nor their creed readily, in any 
manner of language. I know by experience 
why many go on pilgrimage. It is for the 
health of their bodies, not their souls; it is for 
to have riches, and not virtue; itis for company- 
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hood and frolic, and the pleasures of the day. 
I have preached openly, and I will do so all my 
life, that people blamefully waste their goods in 
this way, spending them upon vicious hostellers 
and evil tavern mistresses. These runners-about 
offer their goods to rich priests, which have 
mickle more livelihood than they need. Yea, 
and over this folly divers people who run madly 
hither and thither into pilgrimage, borrow hereto 
other men’s goods, and pay them never again. 
Also I know well, they will ordain before to 
have with them men and women that can sing 
wanton songs, and some other pilgrims will 
have with them bagpipes; so that every town 
they come through, what with the noise of their 
singing, and with the sound of their piping, 
and the jangling of their Canterbury bells, and 
the barking of dogs after them, they make 
more noise than if the King came their way 
with all his clarions and many other minstrels. 
And if these men and women be a month out on 
their pilgrimage, many of them shall be an half- 
year after, great janglers, tale-tellers, and liars.” 
Then the Archbishop is told who are true 
pilgrims: ‘“ He is the true pilgrim who isa 
patient Christian, striving to do God’s will and 
walking from day to day in dependence on His 
grace toward the bliss of heaven. Of these, 
whatsoever virtuous and holy word or thought 
or work is theirs, that is a step numbered by 
God in their pilgrimage to heaven. The 
Archbishop defended the bagpipes and had no 
objection to the songs, arguing that organs were 
in churches. “A good sermon to the people's 
understanding,” said Thorpe, “were mickle 
more pleasant to God.” The poor, tried, old 
Lollard, eaten up with a consuming zeal for 
souls; soul-sick of the gorgeous ritual of Rome, 
and the pampered idleness of its priesthood, had 
neither time nor will for music, and vetoed 
every note by reminding the Archbishop that 
“ Ohrist put out the minstrels ere He could 
quicken the dead damsel!” At length, weary 
of such strong contumacy, the Archbishop left 
his seat and paced to and fro across the room. 
Hard and long did Dr. Malveren and the two 
clerks try to entice the old Heart-of-Oak to 
deny the faith, and the names of Reppington, 
Purvey, and others were mentioned, who had 
gained life and Church promotion by a timely 
recantation. Quoth William Thorpe, ‘The 
example of such renegades shall only make me 
to stand more stiffly for the truth!” Then 
Arundel, who had overheard, exploded in an 
unepiscopal oath, and said, “I will set upon thy 
shins, a pair of pearls will make thee change 
thy tune!” Thorpe was forthwith fettered by 
wrist and ankle, and flung into a “more foul and 
unhonest dungeon than he had ever been in 
before!” The indomitable old Gospeller had 


made acquaintance with many prisons, but this 


one had a horror that excelled. Nevertheless, 
it was a welcome rest and shelter to the harassed 
and weary man. ‘Thanked be God,” he writes, 
“when all men had gone from me and had 
sparred the prison doors fast after them, I 
busied myself to think on God and thank Him 
for His goodness, and I was mightily com- 
forted in all my wits that He had sustained 
and kept me so!” Ha! my Lord Archbishop ! 
This is no dungeon, foul and unhonest as it is. 
The door is “ fast sparred,” and he thanks God ! 
The worn old Lollard in his threadbare gown 
and iron chains, is as free as air, and royal from 
toe to crown! “Pearls on his shins?” The 
pearl is in his heart! ‘Change his tune?” 
He utters words of gratitude and praise. His 
was the sentiment of a later prison song:— 


“That which the world miscalls a jail, 
A private closet is to me; 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail 
And innocence my liberty. 
Locke, bars, and solitude, together met, 
Make me no prisoner, but an anchorite. 


I when I wish to be retired, 
Into this private room was turned, 
As if their wisdoms had conspired, 
The salamander should be burn’d. 
Or like those sophists who would drown a fish, 
I am constrained to suffer, what I wish ! 


These manacles upon my arm 
I in my Saviour’s honour wear ; 
And for to keep my ankles warm, 
I have some iron shackles there. 
These walls are but my garrison ; this cell 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel! 


My soul is free as ambient air 
Alvhough my baser parts immewed 
Whilst holy thoughts do still repair, 
T’ accompany my solitude; 
My enemies but my body bind 
My Lord alone can captivate my mind!” 


On the morrow he is subjected to the same 
kind of questioning as before, and again makes 
unswerving answer for his Lord. Then came a 
crowd of priests, friars, pardoners, seculars, 
hangers-on about the castle, and, like Samson 
among the Philistines, Thorpe was made the 
subject of savage sport. They tore his hair, 
they plucked him by the beard, they spat upon 
him, as a preceding persecutor did upon his 
Master. “ Burn him!” said some. ‘ Drown 
him in the sea!” said others ; and still with 
godly patience the Lollard kept his soul. 
Taken back to prison he finished the record 
of his trial, and wrote what he called “The 
Testament of William Thorpe.” It is in 
reality a dying protest against the priestly 
abominations of the age; a sort of Par- 
thian arrow shot amid his persecutors as he 
left the field. It concludes thus: ‘“ With the 
help of God, I purpose fully to suffer meekly 
and gladly my wretched body to be tormented 
where God will, when He will, as long as He 
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will, and what temporal pain and death He will; 
to the praising of His Holy Name and the edifi- 
cation of His Church. I that am a most un- 
worthy caitiff, shall, now, through the grace of 
my God, make to Him most pleasant sacrifice of 
my body, beseeching heartily all folk that read 
or hear this end and testament of my life, to 
pray devoutly to the blessed Trinity, that I may 
have grace given to end my life in His truth 
and for His cause; in true faith and stedfast 
hope, and perfect charity. Amen!” 

Here we lose sight of the staunch and godly 
Gospeller. There is no definite récord of his 
death. Any recantation is not even hinted at, 
and is evidently out of the question. Thorpe 
was altogether a man of another spirit; and the 
Papal authorities would not have failed to register 
such a blow to Lollardie as his backsliding would 
have been. On the other hand we read of no 
public martyrdom. The brave old Lollard priest 
was held in high reverence among the people, 
and the new law for making bonfires of living 
men was a daring experiment not to be applied 
too often at first. The balance of probabilities 
is that, like many others, then and in later times, 
he was quietly put to death in prison; that his 
light was extinguished in that “ foul unhonest 
cell.”” Archbishop Arundel was never known to 
show mercy to an unyielding heretic. Thorpe’s 
friends continued their visits through his last 
dreary dungeon days. They came again, the 
doors were open, and lo! the cell was empty !— 


‘* He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may 
know 
At first sight if the bird be flown— 
But what fair fields and’ groves he sings in now— 
That is to him unknown!” 


These solitary Christian confessors had a hard 
task and a weary lot in England’s olden time. 
Slander and menaces, pains and — penalties, 


dungeon and death awaited them: darkness all 
around and not one streak of dawn. The poor 
Lollard had no Christian literature to feed upon, 
only some crumbs from the bread of life; he had 
few friends to aid ‘him, no public to sympathise 
with him; he stood alone, save that God was 
with him, and that his soul knew right well ! 


** This held firm empire in his constant soul 
And like the stedfast pole-star, never once 
From the same fixed and stedfast point declined! ” 


And surely these glimpses at the dark, bad 
olden time should teach some lessons to the 
favoured England of to-day. We are too liable 
to forget the history of our faith and liberties ; 
to lose sight of the storm of blood and fire that 
swept the land, before there came the calm, clear 
atmosphere of freedom of conscience and purity 
of faith. A spurious liberalism is too prevalent 
in our times, which would condone the cruelties 
and persecutions of the past, forgetful that 
Rome’s dark misdeeds have never been repented 
of; forgetful that the spiritual despots in the 
days of the true Church’s agony are inscribed 
to-day in the calendar of saints; forgetful that 
Popery glories in the fact that she is unchanged 
and unchangeable—that her nature is a des- 
potism. The axe, the chain, and the thumb- 
screw, and the rack are stamped upon the obverse 
side of her escutcheon in equally bold relief with 
the crucifix and the keys. The smothering of 
free thought and the punishment of heresy is a 
part of her fixed system ; and her principles 
demand, that at the wished-for call of power, 
she should leap to a bloody throne, and unfurl 
the red flag of persecution! History has its 
lessons: and those “footprints on the sands of 
time” can surely read to us the warning truth 
that Britain never had a foe so formidable as 
Popery, so disastrous to the commonwealth as 
the hateful rule of Rome !—J. Jackson Wray. 








MoveERN peor 


>f. HY is it that beyond any literature 
in the world, except, perhaps, that 
of Germany, Scottish literature is 
rich in stirring verse, tender bal- 
= lads, and humorous or pathetic 
poems? Many of these have been 
5 current for generations, passing from 
Sj lip to lip, till Perey, and Scott, and 

Motherwell gathered into the storehouse 
of books much of this minstrelsy of the 
Scottish border. And in more recent times every 
parish has had its poet—almost every village its 
native bard, many of them of humble birth— 
“ wabsters and souters,” crofters and herdsmen, 
and lowly toilers at the plough or loom. 






TISH POETRY. 


While the epic poetry of England, the product 
of her Miltons and Drydens, her Tennysons and 
Brownings, is so rich, her peasant poetry is very 
scant and poor. The reason assigned for this is 
that while the Scottish peasantry have for cen- 
turies been educated, the English peasant has 
been neglected, and too often sunk in ignorance: 
John Knox, in planting a school ia every parish, 
and a Bible in every school, did more for his 
country than he dreamed. The deep, religious 
instincts of the nation, the fervour of the 
Covenanters, the piety of its peasant saints, 
blossomed forth in religious poetry. The 
patriotic feelings of the people, too, were 
fostered and inflamed by the long conflict with 
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their conquerors, and by the very sternness and 
sublimity of mountain and crag, no less than by 
the loveliness of wimpling burn and bonnie brae. 
In the land of Wallace, Bruce, and Burns, 


“No brook may pass along, 
Or hillock rise, without its song.” 


A hasty run through some of Scotland’s fairest 
and grandest scenes impresses this vividly upon 
our minds. Almost every stream and vale, every 
crag and ruin, has its poetic associations. 

The tenderness of the Scottish muse is espe- 
cially seen in its incomparable love-songs and 
poems of the home affections. The very words 
fall from the lips like a caress—soft as the 
Italian, as flexible and full of meaning as the 


Greek. 
“The gude avld honest mither tongue ! 
They kent uae ither, auld or young ; 
Weel could it a’ oor wants express, 
Weel could it ban, weel could it bless; 
Wi’ a’ oor feelins’ ’was acquent, 

Had words for pleasour an’ complent ; 
Was sweet to hear in sacred psalm, 

In simmer Sabbath mornin’s calm ; 
An’ at the family exerceese, 

When auld gudemen, on bended knees, 
Wrastled as Jacob did langsyne 

For favours temporal an’ divine. 


’Twas gentler at a hushaba 

Than a wud-muffled waterfa’, 

Or cushats wi’ their dounie croon 
Heard through a gowden afternoon, 
Or streams that rin wi’ liquid lapse, 
Or wins amang the pine-tree taps. 

’T was sweet at a’ times i’ the mooth 
O’ woman moved wi’ meltin’ truth ; 
But, oh! when first love was her care, 
*T was bonnie far beyond compare. 


*T was muir sonorous than the Latin; 

Cam’ heavier on the hide o’ Satin, 

When frae his Abel o' a poopit, 

The minister grew hearse an’ rocpit, 

An’ banned wi’ energetic jaw, 

The author o’ the primal fa’. 

But if the poopit’s sacred clangour, 

Was something awsome in its anger, 
Gude keep my southlau’ freens fra’ hearin’ 
A rouch red-headed Scotsman swearin’!” 


In the space at our command we can give only 
a few specimens of a choice anthology, which 
may be culled from Mrs. Edwards’ “ Modern 
Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices.” Scotsmen, wherever they go, carry 
with them the warm Scottish heart, and sing 
even in a strange land the “auld Scots’ sangs.” 
The deep religious fervour of which the Scottish 
muse is capable is finely shown in ‘the two 
following short poems:— 


Out oF CAPTIVITY. 


It was like a dream of gladness 
Breaking on a night of sadness, 
When the Lord to Zion turning 

Bade her weary wanderers come;— 
Then our mouth was filled with singing, 
And with joy the valleys ringing, 
Made the very heathen wonder 

At the bliss that brought’us home. 


For great things the Lord did for us, 
And we joined the joyful chorus, 
“Thou wilt turn us and refresh us, 
Like the desert-streams in rain.”’ 
- Tearful sowing has glad reaping— 
Precious seed, borne forth in weeping, 
Shall by God the Spirit’s blessing 
Bring the golden sheaves again. 


PEDEN’s PRAYER. 


The Covenant is down, and a dastard wears the crown, 
And Scotland, with a frown, bears the fetters as she 


may ; [green, 

And the sun looks down between auld Nithsdale’s hills of 

Where Cameron's grave is seen by the pilgrim on his 
way. 

His was the rapid course of the torrent from its source,— 

The more we see its force, it the sooner meets the sea;— 

For his young crown was won, and soon his race was run, 

And many a weary one with the martyr fain would be. 


And years had come and gane, since the day the martyrs 
slain, : high!) 

(No more at Sanquhar's stane, but before the King on 
Had the Covenant renewed, they had solemn sealed in 
blood, [sky. 

And in victors’ robes had stood in the assembly of the 


And there amang the heather—his thin hands clasped 
together, [victory lie— 
And his weary glance up thither, where the paths of 
And pleading for release, is Peden on his knees, 
And “O to be wi’ Ritchie,” is the burden of his cry. 


The mountain mists and snows had been sent to blind 
his foes, 

And when his cry uprose he was heard yet once again; 

And tbe prayer his faith had spoken, received an 

answering token, [his pain, 

When the golden bow! was broken, and the saint forgo, 


The yearning sorrow for the early dead, old 
as the cry of Egypt for the first-born, old as the 
wail of Eve over Abel, sobs in the following 
verses by Daniel N. Gallacher :— 


Oor Wee WI.utr’s DE. 


“ Cheerless is the ha’, noo, 
Gane the playthings a’, noo, 
Oor Bairnie, far awa’, noo, 
Rests his weary heid ; 
Fragrant though the floo’rs, noo, 
Hopeless pass the hoors, noo, 
Misfortune comes in shoo'rs noo— 
Oor wee Willie’s deid ! 


Sad is Mysie’s sang, noo, 

Everything gangs wrang, noo, 

Hearts warm sae lang, noo, 
Are cauld, cauld as leid; 

Nae mair his lauchin’ ’een, n00 

Lichtens up the scene, noo, 

’Neath yon bed o’ green, noo— 
Vor wee Willie’s deid ! 


Lay ye past his ba’, noo, 

Cradle-neuk and a’, noo, 

Though sad tears should fa’, noo, 
The heart in silence bleed. 

Lanely here we yearn, noo, 

For a bonnie bairn, noo, 

Cauld ’neath mossy cairn, noo— 
Oor wee Willie’s deid ! ” 


A blended feeling of regret and religious 
resignation strangely mingles in these touching 
lines by Jessie Simpson Watson :— 
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Dune wi’ TIME. 
Beside the burnie on the brae ye’ll mak my Jowly grave, 
Where birds may sing abune my head an’ willow 


branches wave ; 
Beside the bonny mossy seat, where we were wont to be, 


The burn I lo’ed sae dearly ance will wimple by my side. 

Oh! dark, dark is the dreary bed beside the mountain 
stream, 

An’ dull, dull is the weary sleep that kens nae lichtsome 
dream. 

But glintin’ through the mists o’ time a glorious land I 
see— 

A world mair bricht than yonder sun noo greets my 
wandering e’e. 

This world noo wadna’ win me hack, though it may 
seem sae fair, 

For joy, eternal joy is mine, when I shall enter there. 

Oh! what for me is yon pale sun? what earthly care 
an’ otrife ?. 

I’m dune, for ever dune wi’ time. Life, life,;eternal life! 


In the following moralising, by George Paulin, 
we hear the world-old echo of Solomon’s com- 
plaint, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities! all is vanity.” 

It’s No WorTH THE WARSLE FOR’T. 
It’s no worth the warsle [wrestle] for’t, 
A’ ye'll get on earth, 


Gin ye hae na walth aboon 
Mair than warl’s worth. 


It’s no worth a body’s while, 
Coortin’ fame and glitter, 

It only maks the aftercome 
Unco black and bitter. 


It’s no worth the fisher’s heuk, 
Fishin’ here for pleasure, 

Gin ye canna’ coont aboon, 
Freend, an’ hame, an’ treasure. 


Weall know George Macdonald asa charming 
writer of prose stories; but it will be news to 
many that he is an accomplished poet in the 
Scottish vernacular. In the following he gives 
a new version of an old parable—a new sermon 
on an old text :— 

Wnua’s my Nriepor? 


Frae Jerusalem a traveller tuik 
The laigh road to Jerico ; 

It had an ill name, an’ mony a cruik, 
It was lang and unco how. 


Oot cam the robbers, an’ fell on the man, 
An’ knockit him on the heid ; 

Took a’ whauron they could lay their han’, 
An’ left him nakit for deid. 


By,cam a meenister o’ the kirk : 
“ A sair, mishanter !” he cried; 
“ Wha kens whaur the villians may lurk? 
I s’haud to the ither side.” 


By cam an elder o’ the kirk; 
Like a young horse he shied ; 
‘Fie! there’s a bonnie mornin’s wark !” 
An’ be sprangt to the ither side. 


But cam ane gaed to the wrang kirk ; 

Dounce he trotted alang ; 
“Puir body!” he cried, an’ wi’ a yerk, 

Aff o’ his cuddy he sprang. 

He ran to the boady, an’ turned it ower : 
“ There’s life i’ the man,” he cried ; 

He was na ane to stan’ an’ glower, 
Nor haud to the ither side. 
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He doctored his wounds, and heised him om 
To the back o’ the beastie douce ; 

And held him on, till a weary man, 
He langt at the half-w’y hoose. 

He ten’d him a’ nicht, an’ at dawn o’ day: 
‘** Lan’lord, Jatna him lack ; 

Here’s auchteenpence! an’ ony mair ootlay, 
I'll sattle as L come back ” 

Sae nae mair, niebors—say nae sich word. 
Wi’ hert aye arguin’ an’ chill: 

‘“‘ Wha is the niebor to me, O Lord?” 

But, ‘‘ Wha am I niebor till?” 


In a similar vein is also the following :— 


Tuis Sipe An’ THAT. 
A Godly Ballad. 
The rich man sat on his father’s seat— 
Purple an’ linen, an’ a’ thing fine! 
The puir man lay at his gate i’ the street— 
Sairs, an’ tatters, an’ weary pine! 
To the rich man’s table ilk dainty comes ; 
Mony a morsel gaed frae’t, or fell ; 
The puir man fain wad hae dined on the crumbs, 
But whether he got them I canna tell. 
Servants prood, saft fitit, an’ stoot, 
Stand by the rich man’s curtained doors ; 
Maisterless dogs ’at rin aboot, 
Cam to the puir man an’ lickit his sores. 


The rich man de’ed, an’ they buried him gran’ ; 
In linen fine his body they wrap ; 
But the angels tuik up the beggar man, 
An’ laid him doon in Abraham’s lap. 
The guid upo’ this side, the ill upo’ that— 
Sic was the rich man’s waesome fa’ ; [chat, 
But his brithers they eat an’ they drink an’ they 
An’ carena a strae for their father’s ha’. 


The trowth’s the trowth, think what ye will ; 
An’ some they kenna what they wad be at ; 
But the beggar man thoucht he did no that ill, 

Wi’ the dogs o’ this side, the angels o’ that. 


Another poem of Macdonald’s of richest 
humour, is that of “The Waesome Carl,” the 
chronic grumbler, the burden of whose song 
Was :— 

Ye’re a’ wrang, and a’ wrang, 
And a’thegither a’ wrang ; 

There’s no a man about the toon 
But’s a’thegither a’ wrang. 

The minister wasna fit to pray, 
And let alane to preach ; 

He nowther had the gift o’ grace, 
Nor yet the gift o’ speech. 

The puir precentor cudna sing — 
He gruntit like a swine; 

The verra elders cudna pass 
The ladles till his min’. 

Ye’re a’ wrang, &c, 


In any collection of Scotch poetry Thomas 
Carlyle’s one poem deserves a place. 
To-Day. 


Lo! here hath been dawning Another blue day ; 
Think wilt thou let it Slip useless away. 


Out of Eternity This new day is born ; 

Into Eternity, At night, will return. 
Behold it aforetime No eye ever did ; 

So soon it forever From all eyes is hid. 
Here hath been dawning Another blue day ; 
Think wilt thou let it Slip useless away. 
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WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
bres “ind ARE 
MERCURY. VEGETABLE, 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers noo 


value in Diseases of the 


constantly bearing testimony to their. 
as may be seen from the 


Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Ki 
Testimonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
a remedy ney the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means being neglected might be avoided and much sufferin 
saved, for ‘‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period a 
nearly Firry YEARS ag 4 have been used most extensively as a 
FAMILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving Sea Sickness ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brttous CompLarnts. 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. r}d. 
and as. od., by G. WHELPTON & SON, FD Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London, and sent free to an of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and “Abroad 








Jn his celebrated TRAVELS IN CHINA, published in 
871, says :— 

** I had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway's Oint 
“‘ment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
“‘ their gratitude: and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and 
*-horse-feed poured in upon us, until at last a teaspoonful of 
“* Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and 
“ the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
*‘ the small remaining stock.” 

This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, 
wou.Js, ulcers, stiff joints, gout, rheumatism, bron- 
“Ritis, diphtheria, coughs, colds, and all skin diseases. 
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Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT 


Will forward a Parcel containing the following 
New Books upon receipt of Postal Order for 10s, 
A rare apd for presentation to Sunday 


Schools, Public Institutions, Bazaars, and Family 
Libraries. 
Talkers. By the Rev. J. Bate -3 6 
Vestina’s Martyrdom de chee ae eee 
New Facts on All Subjects... ... .«. 2 6 
Portraits of Popular Ministers, suitable 

for framing (in tint), 144 by 11... ... 1. 0 
Aids to Spiritual Life ... 2. we eee 3 6 
The Voice of the Century ... ... .. 1 0 
Golden Hours Volume, 1883 ... ... .. 7 6 
Family Pledge Book sep: web. eo ee 
Happy Hours of Song ... «... .. «2 0 
Whitefield Magazine Volume, 1882 ~~ @ 
Holly Bough, 1883 ... ... «+ s« «» 1 0 
Music—Lost and Found Re 
THE ABOVE PARCEL FoR 10s. £110 0 


Only a Complete Parcel sent on the above terms, 


As this is a very offer, we urge intending purchasers 
to order at once, to prevent disappointment. Orders 
will be executed in rotation as they are received. 
Cheques and P,0.0. payable to 


LILE & FAWCETT, Publishers, 
Lup@ats Circus, Lonpon, E.C. 








Certain & prompt 
Quick cure of the 


| He ORDON'S 


! A POWERFUL 
penetrating, draw- 





ease in all cases of 
worst Gatherings, 


NIVERSAL @ gINTMENT 


AROMATIC Remedy 
ing, & healing. Price 


Any Dealer, or post free, on receip: of postal order or stamps, from GORDON Bros.,8, NewBridge 8t., London, E.C. 


Burns and Scalds; 
Eruptions & Sores. 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER | YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


AND T0 EVERY The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
Enriches Hot Joints, Stews, Chops, Fish, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 


MARRIAGE ABLE YOUNG L ADY, Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 


Beware of Colourable Imitations. 





O* your Cutting out this COUPON, and GOODALL, BACEHOUSE, & Co., 
forwarding the same, along with your LEEDS. 
Address and One Penny postage stamp (to 


, stace ? t y. », BACK SE, é } 
cover postage), to Goopatt, Backwouse and | GOOMAl!'S Custard Powder. 





to you a beautiful little volume of 104 pages, Makes delicious Custards without Eggs at half the 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and _price. ; 
beautifully illustrated, entitled, Delicious to Puddings, Tarts, and all kinds of Fruit. 


Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. Give 
it a trial. 


(; l Thi Boxes, Gd. & 1s, each, by Grasers, Chemists, &c. 
PREPARED BY 
00 Ings, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 


LEEDS. 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY Goodall’s Beg Powder 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Tho caly GAMAANElG bor Baas yes dimsovorsd. 


One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 


SOLD IN 1d. PACKETS, 6d. AND 1s. TINS. 











SOLD EVERYWHERE in 6d., 1s., and Qs. Bottles. 








Applicants will oblige us by writing “Good PREPARED BY 
Things,” on the outside of the envelopes, to GOODALL, BACEHOUSE, & Co., 
avoid delay. LEEDS. 
To SAVE or LADIES’ DRESS MATERIALS write to th KEEPS 
: a THE SKIN COOL and 
BRADFORD REP AESHED 
Manufacturing Company, HOTTEST WEATHER. 





















Prevents Freckles Sunburn, Tan, 


BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, &c., and renders the Skin 


Who will send Post Fre, to any address, SOF T, SMOOT H, 
mm. 2 Collection of Patterns comprising the most & WHITE 
sip wonderful assortment of Home- . 
Manufactured Dress Fabrics ever and 


offered te the Public. The ** Cen- 
oaey ”? Cashmeres, in all leading 
Sat Colsurs and in Patent Fast Binck is soon obtained by its use. 

best in Gsureska’ the “bentucs” It is the most perfect Emoliient Milk for the Skin ever produced, 
Serges, Mixtures, Tweeds, and and for the Toilet and Nursery it is invaluable. The wonderfully 
MOloths for Ladies’ Boys’, and Gentle- cooling properties of the CUCUMBER JUICE render it delightfully 
i men’s Wear have now a world-wide reputa- refreshing and invigorating if applied after being out in the Sun, 
tion for their marvellous cheapness and visiting Heated Rooms, &c. It ailays all Irritation from the Bites 


A CLEAR 
BEAUTIFUL COM- 
PLEXION 











sin ' v3: ' and Stings of Insects, Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists 
All Parcels over £1 Carriige Paid. : Any LP aby yy and Perfumers. Any size sent free for 3d, extra by the Sole Makers— 
“Golden Hours” when writing. M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 








THE ART OF DRESS-CUTTING MADE EASY. 
The Artistic Method Learnt in a Few Easy Lessons. 


Chart including printed instructions, 10/6; Chart including Class Lessons until perfect 21/- 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ARTISTIC METHOD. 

No fittirg on is requisite. Any novice can learn this | Dress Makers that use the Artistic Method speedily in- 
simplified method. Time is saved. Material is saved. | crease their custom. Apprentices can learn as much 
One measurement suffices for any number of dresses. in six lessons as in six months by the old-fashioned 
Guesswork is banished. Any kind of figure perfectly way. The only Practical pane both scientifically 
fitted. Easily learnt in six or eight lessons correct and artistically ap 

THE SCHOOL OF ARTISTIC DRESS CUTTING, 57, St. Paul’s Church yard, London 

Swill send to any address, post-free, one of their invaluable pamphlets, which contains a full description of this beautiful 

ASimethod. Ladies can teach themselves by sending for the set o Charts, on which are clearly-printed directions, costing 

cos. €d. ; or, if unable to teach themselves can by paying the additional Half. rer Pore Class Lessons until qualified. 

BUADIES CAN OBTAIN A GOOD INCOME BY SECURING ONE THE AGENCIES. One agent 

fy ippointed in each district, who has the sole right of sale. THE WHOLE aR OF DRESS-CUTTING TAUGHT 
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BY ng tel at UNTIL PERFECT FOR ONE GUINEA. 
57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. Bankers—The City Bank. 











LILE & FAWCETT, Printers, Ludgate Circus & Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 





